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for Economical Transportation 


Chevrolet Trucks Provide 


Lowest 
Ton-Mile Cost/ 


In addition to the greatest passenger car sales ever 
achieved by a gear-shift automobile, Chevrolet dealers 
are enjoying a large and constantly growing volume 
of commercial car sales— 


—for owners in every line of business have learned by 
actual use that Chevrolet provides the lowest ton-mile 
cost* in the history of the commercial car industry. 


This great economy constitutes a sales advantage of 
the utmost value, for both fleet owners and smaller 
operators have learned to consider every item that 
enters into the cost of truck operation. Consequently, 
Chevrolet’s low first cost, its low operating and main- 
tenance costs, and its exceptionally slow depreciation 
are all of vital significance to the modern commercial 
car buyer. 


*Ton-mile cost is the cost of transporting a 
ton of material one mile—or its equivalent. 


CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


— at these Low Prices 


All prices f. o. b. Flint, Michigan 


The WORLD’S LARGEST BUILDER OF GEAR-SHIFT TRUCKS 
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Continental & 
Commercial Bank 
Chicago, Ill. 


at Chicago 
Hand-operated, 
PortableAddress- 
ograph. Prints 
Thru A Ribbon. 500 
impressions an hour. 


$345 at Chicago 
Electrically oper- 
ated, Ribbon 
Print 2,500 im- 
pressions an hour 


100°, Automatic 
Ribbon Print $1,650 
at Chicago. 7,500 
impressions an hour 


Keyboard Graphotype 

Embo 
QUICKER, 
only. 
at Chicago 


Hibernia Bank 
Union Trust Co. 

& Trust Co. 
New Orleans, La. Cleveland, , 


Mercantile Trust Co. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


BABAARABA 


Universally Used 
and Recommended by 
Financial Institutions 


because it: 


Produces COMPLETED letters—name, address, date, salutation, body and 


signature. Automatically personalizes direct mail messages that promote 
business in ALL departments. 


Quickly heads-up and dates ledger sheets, identification cards, statements, 
deposit slips, balance sheets, etc., in Checking Department. 


Accurately ‘‘fills-in’’ and dates industrial and systematic savings forms with 
name, address, account number, amount, etc. 


Writes dividend checks in two colors—name, amount, serial and check numbers 


date and signature. Makes carbon copies. Lists stockholder sheets, 
heads-up all transfer forms and proxy notices. 


Automatically makes out installment notices—‘‘fills-in’’ interest notices and 
receipts (duplicate, triplicate or quadruplicate) for Loan Departments, etc. 

Accurately heads-up and addresses transit letters, balance sheets and other 
forms used by Transit Departments. 


Makes payday automatic by quickly and accurately listing employes names, 


numbers, rates, etc., on ae A eets. Heads and dates time cards and 
receipts. Writes and signs checks, etc. 


Standardizes with other bank devices because it PRINTS THRU A RIBBON! 


32 Different Machines—$18 to $4,400 at Chicago 
Complete Equipments Range from $25 to $500,000 
FREE trial Reveals Advantages— 
Simply Check and Mail the Coupon 


Completed Letters 908 W. Van Buren St. / 
Dupligraph prints Chicago, U.S. A. 7 
name, ess, 7 
salutation, date 


ta Canadian Main Office: ¢ 


r 4 60 Front St., W. / 

Toronto, 2 MAIL 
2,000 Completed ’ WITH YOUR 
Letters an hour. 


/ LETTERHEAD 


/ 
¢  ToAdd Co. 
W.Van Buren Se. Chicago 


Send Addressograph Sys- 


$1,850 at Chicago 


f tems Man. 
7 Send FREE Booklet: ‘‘Brass Tack 
Results.”’ 


Latest 3-Color Catalog and Price List. 


‘7 [7]Send Express Prepaid FREE trial Hand 
Machine. Will Return Freight COLLECT 


unless we buy. 261 9-27 
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Motoring 


Is your Bank serving 
the enormous number of 
your depositors who find 
so large a part of their 
pleasure these days in motoring with their 
families—near and far—over the country? 


Are you offering to assure and protect 
them in “the real power that makes the 
wheels go round”? Not their aiihiens 
their MONEY. 


The habit of carrying ordinary cash on 
their motor trips leads many, otherwise 
careful motorists, to overlook a very real 
danger in traveling roads far from home 
—the danger of losing their money or 
having it stolen and being left away from 
home, among strangers—helpless. 


Careful Motorists avoid this ever-present 


danger by carrying American Express 
Travelers Cheques. 


Money 


Ready for instant use, 
acceptable everywhere, 
spendable anywhere, 
these Cheques not only 
carry in themselves a protection against 
money loss or theft, but they assure their 
users the most human and helpful service 
of 26,700 Express Offices in the United 
States and Canada. 


Garages along the highway, hotels in 
every city or town, recognize the sky- 
blue color, and the money value of 
American Express Travelers Cheques 
and accept them as cash. 


Banks, everywhere, im this country as 
well as abroad, are finding the sincerest 
kind of appreciation from. their motoring 
depositors to whom they have sold 


AMERICAN EXPRESS 
TRAVELERS CHEQUES 


OE OX 7 SD 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Burroughs Clearing House 
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The Editor’s Endorsement 


“HE Course of Federal Reserve” in this 
ton begins a series of four articles by 
Arthur D. Welton describing the develop- 
ment of the Federal Reserve System since 
its inception and its ever-widening influence 
as the mainstay of business and banking, 
especially since the enactment of the 
McFadden Bill. 

The first article (page 5) shows that 
although it has departed in some respects 
from the ideals of its founders, because of 
the unforeseen burdens imposed by the war 
and other contingencies, the Federal Re- 
serve has given a very complete demon- 
stration of its capacity to meet the needs of 
a nation whose business has more than 
doubled since the system began to operate 
and whose financial transactions are meas- 
ured on a vastly larger scale. Eas 

Another article in the series will discuss 
the progress and development of general 
banking since the Reserve System became 
law—the growth in dollar units, including 
the increase in savings—not only bank 
savings, but life insurance and investments; 
the shifts from national to state charters 
and vice versa, in which guaranty of de- 
posits legislation, now waning, has been a 
factor; the development of real estate loan 
and bond departments, at first without 
legal authorization for national banks, but 
now with that authorization; the spread of 
departmentalized banking; and the great 
increase in trust business and the facilities 
for it. 

A third article will explain other financial 
developments that have affected the expan- 
sion of the Federal Reserve—such as the 
new organization for farm lending, the 
intermediate credit banks, the stronger 
organization of real estate lending and sale 
of bonds to the public, the new forms of 
expressing credit to maké securities easily 
saleable, the organization of discount and 
acceptance houses, foreign loans and the 
influence of foreign needs on our own finan- 
cial progress, and, of course, the vast oper- 
ations of the United States Treasury. 

The series will consider the position of 
the Federal Reserve in relation to all of our 
new financial requirements, its relation to 
its members and to other banks, its relation 
to branch banking, and finally the desira- 
bility and the necessity for membership in 
the Federal Reserve System. 


ANG the famous Eddie Guest in his 

famous verse: ““They said it couldn’t be 

done, but he did it.””. Thanks, Eddie—for 
inspiration ’neverything. 

Long years we’ve combed the highways 
and byways for the bank or banks willing 
to believe—and to spend money to back up 
their belief—that thorough education of 
their public is essential to the complete 
success of the service charge. We've found 
them, in Akron, Ohio, and you'll find their 
story on page 8, reported by Fred B. Bar- 
ton, under the title of “That People May 
Understand.” 

The clearing house banks of Akron, with 
the exception of one that cannot join for 
good reason, undertake September 1 a four 
months’ campaign of education selling the 
bank to the community. These banks will 
tell their people in terms they can under- 
stand why the bank cannot afford to “carry” 
them on insufficient balances, and will tell 
them why, for the sake of their credit and 
their own financial welfare, they, the people, 
cannot afford to do without substantial 
reserves in their bank accounts. ; 

Then, beginning January 1 when the 
course of education is finished, down goes 
the service charge and each bank par- 
licipating agrees in writing to make abso- 
lutely no exceptions. Violation of that 
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agreement is subject to retaliatory measures 
on the part of the other banks that have 
kept the faith. 

An interesting angle of the Akron plan 
is the banks’ unqualified success in solicit- 
ing the support and co-operation of the 
merchants—also the victims of public 
recklessness with the check book. And a 
most interesting and informative sidelight 
on that phase of the question is the experi- 
ence of the author, Mr. Barton, who was 
himself a merchant—and tells about it 
vividly as an aside which you will see boxed 
in the article. 

Another example of where the merchant 
comes in may be seen in Mr. Littleton’s 
story of the “American Ten Payment Plan” 
for making small loans in the American 
National Bank of Richmond, Va., (page18). 
And there, too, the merchant is glad to 
co-operate—weary of carrying charge ac- 
counts for careless customers who ought 


to be carrying themselves by borrowing 
from their banks and at the same time 
learning the lesson of thrift and savings 


that isa — of the bank’s loaning method. 
i 


Immediately preceding the description 
of the loan department in Richmond is the 
story of a similar department, even more 
liberal in ts methods, operated by the 
First Trust and Savings Bank in Canton, 
Ohio. Neither bank expects to get rich 
from this accommodation loan business— 
if, indeed, they make a nickel net—but both 
take the broad view that eventually they 
will convert a large number of financial 
illiterates to habits of sane and economic 
living, and at the same time save them 
untold misery from the clutches of the 
Shylocks, some of whom are legally per- 
mitted to thrive under the euphemistic 
title of “Small Loan Company” at interest 
rates ranging all the way from 30 to 100 per 
cent per year. - H.S 
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The Value to Banks 


Strong Investment Banking 


Connection 


Government 
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BONDS TO FIT 
THE INVESTOR 


conan know that it pays the bank customer to form a 
definite banking connection and hold to it. If the cus- 
tomer is worth while and the bank is able to render him ade- 


quate service, the relationship grows in mutual value. 


The same applies to a connection between a bank and an 
investment banker. Every bank should choose a bond house 
capable of rendering the service it needs, and give that house 


its confidence. That, too, will result in a relationship of recip- 


rocal advantage. 
Halsey, Stuart & Co. serves thousands of banks in varying 
degree. To all, it gives the benefit of resourceful facilities di- 


rected by a personnel that is well trained in the application of 
bond investment to bank needs, whether large or small, always 


with consideration to local conditions. 


Without obligation, we shall be glad to discuss with 


your officers any problems relating to bond investments 


HALSEY, STUART & CO. 


INCORPORATED 


CHICAGO NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA DETROIT CLEVELAND 
aon South La Salle St. 14 Wall St. 111 South rsth St. 601 Griswold St. 925 Euciid Ave, 
ST. LOUIS BOSTON MILWAUKEE MINNEAPOLIS 

319 North 4th St. 85 Devonshire St. 425 East Water St, 608 Second Ave.,S 


Public Utility Real Estate Indusirial 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Burroughs Clearing House 
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Five 


Although the System Has Departed From Some Ideals of the 
Framers, It Has Completely Demonstrated its Capacity 


‘ke debt of the United States 
Government is now something 
more than $18,000,000,000. On 
June 30, 1919, the debt was at its peak 
of $25,484,000,000. It has been re- 
duced, therefore, by seven billions 
since that time and the rate of reduc- 
tion is now more rapid than ever. In 
the fiscal year of 1926, for instance, 
bonds to the amount of $873,000,000 
were retired. In the fiscal year which 
closed June 30 last, a billion of bonds 
was redeemed. By 1930 it is probable 
that the debt will be below fifteen 
billions. By old methods of reckoning 
this is a mighty debt but, according 


to new standards, it will be a comfort-- 


able amount for a country of such 
vast wealth. 

The debt of the government is 
naturally a subject of much discussion 
outside of financial circles as well as 
within them. The discussions usually 
follow three lines—the demand of 
investors for securities of such high 


By ARTHUR D. WELTON 


quality, the desire of taxpayers for 
lower taxes, and the political fervor 
and credit which is engendered by 
competent administration of the 
finances of the nation through the 
Treasury Department. The last always 
produces much confusion of thought 
because the political fortunes of men 
and parties are considered of greater 
moment than adherence to the facts. 


As the debt declines and the credit 


of the government becomes correspond- 
ingly stronger, and for other somewhat 
complex reasons, the rate of interest 
to be borne by new issues of securities 
will decline and the quoted prices of 
existing securities will rise. ‘““The 
government’s recent action in refund- 
ing all Second Liberty 4s and Second 
Converted 4\%s,”’ says a current re- 
view, “with a new long-term issue 
bearing only 3 3-8 per cent gives added 
confirmation to the general belief that 


interest rates are to remain low over a 
considerable period.” 

Secretary Mellon’s offer last March 
to trade five-year 314 per cent notes 
for Second Liberty bonds was a plain 
indication that small investors are 
not eager to lose their Liberties. Out 
of total holdings of $50,000,000 in $50 
coupon bonds, there were voluntary 
offers to turn in only $1,739,000. 

In a recent discussion of the situa- 
tion a treasury official pointed out that 
in this case investors were doubtless 
influenced in their decision by con- 
sideration of the trend of money rates 
but “we must never forget,” he said, 
“that the volume of United States 
Government securities is constantly 
and rapidly diminishing, and that not 
many years will elapse before this 
most convenient and safe form of 
investment, which we have become so 
thoroughly accustomed to during the 
last decade, will be available only in 
limited amounts and that their scarcity 
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The United States Treasury 


value is a consideration which cannot 
be neglected.” 

The taxpayers’ chief interest lies in 
the fact that interest payments will 
be something like $60,000,000 lower 
during the fiscal year 1928 than in 
1927, and that serious study is already 
being given to a reduction of income 
tax rates. 


OF THE political aspects of the case 
nothing more need be said here than 
that the skillful and successful conduct 
of affairs by Secretary Mellon, which 
have held no terrors for business, 
contains the suggestion that unskillful 
handling might be disastrous. 
Another aspect of the debt situation 
is as interesting as any of those noted 
and, in the long run, it may be more 
important. It has received the atten- 
tion only of those who happen to be 
interested in the technique of cur- 
rency and its issue and security. This 
phase of the question has to do with 
the influence of these bonds and their 
diminishing volume on the operations 
of the Federal Reserve banks, on the 
quantity and nature of the circulating 
medium and, therefore, on the general 
credit structure and the _ business 
situation. 
Before touching this question it 
may be well to recall that the Federal 
Reserve System, in theory and in the 
minds of those who worked it out, is a 
commercial banking scheme. It is, 
in that conception of it, distinctly not 
an investment banking scheme. It 
was intended not only that it should 
have no dealings with investment 
affairs but that it should be kept in- 
violably separated from what were 
regarded as nefarious operations. 
In reporting the bill which became 
the Federal Reserve Act, to the 
Senate on November 22, 1913, Senator 
Owen wrote: 
“The chief purposes of the banking 
and currency bill is to give stability to 
the commerce and industry of the 
United States, prevent financial panics 
or financial stringencies; make avail- 
able effective commercial credit for 
individuals engaged in manufacturing, 
in commerce, in finance, and in busi- 
ness to the extent of their just deserts: 
put an end to the pyramiding of bank 
reserves of the country and the use of 
such reserves for gambling purposes 
on the stock exchange.” 
Further (page 21 of the report) 
Senator Owen says: 
“We are advised by representative 
bankers in New York that the great 
banks there would be glad to improve 
the system by the establishment of 
Federal Reserve banks strong enough 
to furnish money quickly on demand 
against good commercial bills and thus 
enable the New York banks to with- 
draw their funds from the stock 
exchange (which has become the most 


gigantic gambling establishment in 
the world) and place such funds in 
the service of legitimate industry and 
commerce. This will be one of the 
great benefits of the pending measure — 
that is, that it will withdraw from 
gambling enterprises on the stock 
exchange the bank reserves of the 
country and enable such reserves to 
be used for the commerce of the 
nation.” 

This idea was carried out in the 
letter of the law. In Section 14 of the 
Act, where the powers of the Federal 
Reserve banks are defined, the Federal 
Reserve Board is given the right “to 
determine or define the character of the 
paper thus eligible for rediscount * * * * * 
but such definition shall not include 


notes, drafts, or bills covering merely 


investments or issued or drawn for the 
purpose of carrying or trading in 
stocks, bonds, or other investment 
securities, except bonds and notes of 
the Government of the United States.” 

The section of the law which covers 
open market operations authorizes 
the Reserve banks to buy and sell 
notes and bonds of the United States 
and the amendment of the Act, made 
in 1916, which authorizes the Reserve 


‘banks to make advances to member 


banks on their promissory notes for 
fifteen days, provides as collateral 
therefor eligible paper, or the “‘bonds 
or notes of the United States.” 


HE commercial character of the 

business which the Reserve banks 
were authorized to do was defined by 
affirmation and by negation; it appears 
in the explanations of the bill and in 
the wording of the Act. The bonds 
and notes of the United States are 
always excepted when investment se- 
curities are mentioned and always in- 
cluded when eligible paper is mentioned. 

Very much of the criticism hostile 
to the Reserve System and its opera- 
tions has been directed at its failure 
to function in the investment banking 
field. There have been numerous 
attempts and more suggestions to 
amend the law to secure some modifi- 
cation of the written provisions but 
no progress has ever been made. The 
old plan of bank reserves sent reserve 
funds to Wall Street to give aid and 
comfort to those who operated what 
Senator Owen denounced as the world’s 
greatest gambling machine. 

Similarly the Reserve Act, by pre- 
liminary explanation of its sponsors 
and by provision in the law, was bound 
to do away with the inelastic currency. 
Misuse of reserves and a fixed currency 
were regarded as twin evils. Not only 
was a new note issue provided for but 
there was equal concern for the 
retirement of the national bank notes — 
the “vicious bond-secured currency.” 
The House Committee proposed a 
definite plan for gradual retirement 


THE BuRROUGHsS 


but the Senate preferred that the 
bonds having the circulation privilege 
be bought in by the Reserve banks 
which were given the privilege of 
issuing Federal Reserve bank notes 
against them as security. The pur- 
chase of the bonds having the circulg- 
tion privilege was suspended as a war 
measure and purchases have not yet 
been resumed. 

In 1912, the year before the passage 
of the Reserve Act, there were over 
$700,000,000 in national bank notes 
in circulation. The present circulation 
of national bank notes is over $650,- 
000,000 and there are enough of the 
circulation-privileged bonds outstand- 


_ing to permit the issue of about $40,- 


000,000 more. Elasticity of the cur- 
rency has not been effected much 
through the retirement of the old 
forms (greenbacks are still in exist- 
ence). It was accomplished through 
the issuance of a new form —Federal 
Reserve notes. 

Prior to the war and during the first 
five or six years of the operations of the 
Federal Reserve banks, there was 
always a fear that there would be too 
little eligible paper to permit the 
Reserve banks to function efficiently. 
Great efforts were made to increase 
the use of trade acceptances and bank 
acceptances. Later acceptance houses 
and discount concerns were organized. 
An open market for such paper was 
established in New York. These 
forms of credit instruments are in 
common use although rather limited 
in amount. 

It is held as a banking axiom that 
only through the use of prime bankers’ 
acceptances can genuine fluidity of 
money and credit of the highest type 
be obtained. A perfect banking system 
which responds instantly to the touch 
of the central organization must have 
a country-wide open discount market 
which will absorb idle funds in one 
section and make them available in 
another. It is by its open market 
operations —by increasing or decreas- 
ing its open market investments — 
that the Federal Reserve System can, 
of its own initiative, exercise a strong 
regulatory influence. It is through the 
increase or decrease of its total in- 
vestments that the Reserve System 
expands or contracts the reserves of the 
member banks, and so re-establishes 
them for maintaining an equilibrium. 


perfectly balanced banking 

scheme, such regulating transactions 
need not be of very great proportions 
but it is the presumption that there 
are not enough prime acceptances In 
being to permit these operations to be 
completely successful. The Reserve 


banks have had recourse to other 

investments —the bonds and notes of 

the United States. 
Of these, as a result of war financing, 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


It was 
not and could not ‘have been within 
the contemplation of the framers of 
the Federal Reserve Act, when they 


there is a sufficient quantity. 


were considering the manner and 
method of dealing with government 
bonds then outstanding, that presently 
the country would be in a great war 
and that securities to an amount 
never before dreamed of would be 
issued. It was beyond their contem- 
plation that the Reserve System 


little effect at this time on the elasticity 
‘of the currency. Gold is, of course, a 


perfectly elastic currency. It is freely 
coined and it is exported and imported 
as occasion demands. There is such a 
vast amount of monetary gold in the 
vaults of the Reserve banks and 
within easy reach that every dollar of 
the circulating media could be readily 
exchanged for gold. Practically it is 
of no importance whether notes are 
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in stock market speculation and flota- 
tions of new securities has reached the 
highest point in the records. In the 
second week in June loans by New 
York banks, members of the Federal 
Reserve System, to brokers and dealers 
totaled $3,159,876,000. In the same 
week loans on stocks and bonds by 
reporting member banks amounted to 
$5,869,998,000. All other loans by 
the same banks were $8,648,766,000. 

_ Loans against securities in the 


would be the instrument for the 


last year have increased five 


flotation of war loans; that the 
Reserve banks would be called 
on to make advances against 
bonds, to. be paid for by the 
purchasers in installments, as a 
means of making available the 
latent credit resources of the 
country. 


F THE Reserve banks had not 

had such powers and had not 
used them to that end, it would 
have been necessary to set up 
other machinery. For its war- 
time accomplishments the Re- 
serve System is entitled to all 
the credit it has received but a 
broad view of the situation as 
it exists and the system as it 
operates seems to indicate that 
these financial victories were won 
at the sacrifice of the principles 
which, in the minds of its 
framers, underlay the entire 
structure as a scheme of com- 
mercial banking. 

A glance at the current report 
of the Federal Reserve banks 
shows that of their bills dis- 
counted $190,000,000 are secured 
by “governments”’; “other bills”’ 
to the amount of $170,000,000, 
are the rediscounts of commercial 
paper of the kind declared to be © 
eligible by the Reserve Board; 
and there are $182,000,000 of 
bills purchased in the open 
market —bankers acceptances. 
The amount of bills against 
government securities exceeds 
either of the others. The 


times as fast as commercial loans. 

The Reserve banks are not 
denied participation in_ this 
scheme of banking. They make 
no loans on stock exchange col- 
lateral but it must be remem- 
bered that the banks of the 
country own upwards of three 
billions of dollars of government 
bonds which are unquestioned 
security for loans from the 
Reserve banks. Under the cir- 
cumstances these bonds have a 
value to banks that is much 
greater than their value as mere 
investments. They are better 
than commercial paper whose 
eligibility for rédiscount must 
always pass the test; they are 
better than anything except 
prime bankers acceptances. They 
clear the path for the replenish- 
ment of reserves which may have 
been depleted by loans on stock 
exchange collateral. 

When the quantity of govern- 
ment issues has shrunk another 
six or seven billions and the 
interest they bear has been 
further reduced by succeeding 
issues or higher prices in the 
market, the bonds of the gov- 
ernment will be very largely 
owned by banks just as the old 
2 per cent bonds were and are. 
Operating banks can do better 
in the way of profit by borrowing 
with such bonds as collateral 
than by rediscounting their com- 
mercial paper. And the Federal 
Reserve banks, for an_ in- 


Reserve banks have also a total 


of $545,000,000 invested in 
government bonds, Treasury 
Notes and Certificates of Indebt- 
edness. The influence of the Reserve 
banks in the money markets is exerted 
by the purchase and sale of these 
securities to a much greater extent 
than through the purchase and sale 
of bankers acceptances in the open 
market. It seems that the investment 
operations of the Reserve banks are 
ordinarily of twice the proportions of 
their transactions in commercial paper. 

Little need be said of the failure to 
continue the retirement of the bond- 
secured national bank currency. These 
notes are only a single patch in a patch- 
work currency system. They have 


© EWING GALLOWAY 


Broad Street, the Sub-treasury at Wall Street and, on the right, 
the new Equitable Trust Building under construction 


issued against government bonds which 
secure rediscounts but it is interesting 
to note that bonds may be the security 
back of issues of Federal Reserve notes. 
It is interesting to note that a bank- 
ing system designed to divorce com- 
mercial banking operations from all 
other kinds has not worked out to 
that end although the ‘investment 
securities” are of a kind approved in 
the Act that tabooed all others of the 
class save those issued by the Govern- 
ment of the United States. 
At the time of this writing the 
amount of credit that is being absorbed 


definite time, will continue 
to be greatly interested in 
“investment securities” and, in- 
directly, in the operations of the 
“‘world’s greatest gambling machine.” 


O ALL of which the bankers will 
“raise no objection whatever. The 
only objection is academic. If the 
Reserve System, in its practical opera- 
tions, does not come up to the ideals 
of its founders in respect of stock 
market operations, it has, in any event, 
given a very complete demonstration 
of its capacity to meet the needs of a 
country whose business has more than 
doubled since it began to operate and 
whose financial transactions are on a 
new scale of vastness. 
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THE BURROUGHS 


People May Understand 


In Akron, Ahead of the Service Charge Is Four Months’ 
Education and Then Enforcement Without Any Exceptions 


combining to put an end to one of 

their troubles—the unprofitable 
checking account. It is the hope of 
these bankers to give the “N. S. F.” 
stamp a long and thorough vacation, 
and to eliminate whatever amount of 
red ink is used now to indicate over- 
drafts. For if advertising and personal 
salesmanship and rules have any effect 
whatsoever, then the public of Akron 


| pet! banks of Akron, Ohio, are 


will shortly be carrying an average 


‘balance of greater size than many of 
them now boast on any day except 
pay day. 

“Probably bankers are themselves 
to blame for the present condition,” 
an Akron banker said to me. “We 
have advertised that ‘$1 opens an 
account,’ and haven't specified whether 
that means savings or checking. We 
have been so cordial to small depositors 
that we've rather overdone a good 
thing. The result is that every bank 
in the city is carrying unprofitable 
accounts.” 

To find exactly what the situation 
is, three downtown banks made a sur- 
vey of their own books. Two found 
that 64 per cent of their commercial 
depositors were carrying such a small 
balance on their accounts as to show 
the bank a loss. One bank reported 
an even larger percentage. In the 
entire city, I am told, between thirty 
and forty thousand accounts are below 
a hundred dollar average. 

And yet, when the matter was 
brought to the attention of any one 
banker at any time in the past, the 
answer has been, ““What can we do 
about it? We don’t dare throw out 
any accounts just because they’re 
small, because any other bank in town 
would welcome them the same day. 

And so the matter bumped along. 
Meanwhile the banks have been put to 
heavy expense. Merchants (I speak 
from experience) have faced constant 
annoyance of having checks for $10, 
$5, or even $2 returned to them marked 
“Insufficient Funds.” But nothing 
could be done until the banks them- 
selves took action, and then that action 
would need to be universal throughout 
the city to have its desired effect. 

This last spring the Akron Clearing 
House Association began to agitate the 
matter of getting these 64 per cent of 
unprofitable accounts on a paying basis. 

“But I don’t like the idea of making 
a service charge,” exclaimed one long- 
established banker. “Some of our 


By FRED B. BARTON 


small depositors are young folks, just 
getting ahead and maybe buying a 
home on asmall salary. I feel that the 
banks ought to render every help possi- 
ble to its deserving small depositors, 
and not penalize them with a charge 
that they wouldn’t understand and 
would resent.” 

Some one else suggested that, if the 
public were told the costs of carrying 
small accounts, it might be possible to 
convince depositors to raise their bal- 
ances, without exercising pressure. 

So that’s what the Akron banks are 
going to do. 

Beginning September 1 a four 
months’ educational campaign will be 
conducted, “‘selling’”’ the idea of giving 
the banks a fair chance to break even 
on the multitude of small accounts. 
Then, starting January 1, 1928, such 
accounts as do not carry an average 
daily balance of $100 will be asked to 
pay a $1 monthly service charge to 
repay the banks for the expense of 
carrying them. 

G. R. Edgar, cashier of the National 
City Bank of Akron and secretary of 
the Akron Clearing House Association, 
explained the program to me. 

“It isn’t that we want that dollar-a- 
month service charge,” he said ear- 
nestly. “That isn’t the idea at all. 
But we do want our depositors to carry 
sufficient balance on their accounts to 
enable us at least to break even on 
expenses. When nearly two-thirds of 
the business of any one departent of 
the bank is being carried along on a 
non-profit basis, that is an unhealthy 
condition and shouldn’t be allowed to 
continue. We don’t ask to make a 
profit on every small account, but we 
do want a chance to break even.” 

Mr. Edgar believes that the average 
depositor has no appreciation of what 
it costs a bank to do business. The 
cost of furnishing stationery and leather 
check books to hundreds of people; 


Bringing a Message : 


““Yes,’* said Old Man Wayback, 
with a sigh, addressing his Fresh 
Young Nephew, “yes, I'll cash 

our personal check for $17. But 
i haven't a doubt that it has a wide 
streak of homing pigeon in it.’’— 
Parking Space, Detroit Free Press. 


the cost of sending down to Mallet 
Creek or Buffalo or Texas to honor a 
check that some depositor writes and 
mails away; the clerical cost of verify- 
ing a small balance to see whether one 
more check will slip through safely, 
and if not, of sending it back through 
the Return Department, to the bank 
it was received from. All of these 
details will be explained to any deposi- 
tor who wants to know the reason for 
any disciplinary action against micro- 
scopic accounts in the future. 

The advertising, incidentally, is in 
the hands of a Chicago firm. It will 
bear the signatures of the seven Akron 
banks, for all the leading city banks 
except one are in this campaign. Those 
eight are: Central Savings and Trust 
Company, Commercial Savings and 
Trust Company, Depositors’ Savings 
and Trust Company, Dime Savings 
Bank, First Trust and Savings Bank, 
National City Bank, Ohio State Bank 
and Trust Company and Standard 
Savings Bank. 


THs advertising may possibly explain 

some of the rudiments of banking. 
The convenience of having a checking 
account, for instance, and being able 
with a few strokes of a pen to pay bills 
all over town rather than drive down 
town, draw the money out of the bank 
in cash and carry it in person to the 
cashier’s window of the gas company 
and the shoe store and the milk depot. 
The safety of having one’s money in 
the bank rather than carrying large 
amounts in the house. The importance 
of regarding a comfortable bank bal- 
ance as an important factor of one’s 
personal credit. Many facts so obvious 
that people have taken them for 
granted, will be emphasized in this 
advertising. And if the printed mes- 
sages don’t convince the public, then 
the officials of the banks stand ready to 
invite depositors into their bookkeep- 
ing departments, to show them exactly 
how much work is involved in handling 
the day’s mass of checks. 

In short, the Akron banks are 
attempting to avoid any and all dangers 
and troubles that other banks have 
encountered in instituting a_ service 
charge. 

“Our observation is that, in any 
city where a proper campaign of 
education was conducted to prepare 
the public for such a move, little or no 
opposition was met with,” says Mr. 
Edgar. “In Dayton, Warren and 
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| CLEARING HOUSE 


H’‘s anybody ever considered a 
service charge as being a kind- 
ness to businesses besides the banks? 

We've had discussions of the costs 
of carrying small checking accounts, 
as seen from the bankers’ side. 
But has anyone ever studied this 
matter from the point of view of 
the retailers and business men of 
the city? 

“‘This article was started five years 
ago,’’ writes Mr. Barton. ‘“‘At that 
time I was gaining business experi- 
ence by managing a chain grocery 
store for one solid year. In addition 
to buying the lettuce and wetting it 
down so it would shine and weigh 
up nicely, I also ran what I con- 
sidered a large-sized banking busi- 
ness. At times I felt that the 
Federal Reserve System ought to 
hunt me out and give my store a 
charter. We cashed more checks 
than we sold onions. 

‘Pay checks, checks given to the 
washwoman and the yard man, 
checks for ‘‘Cash’’ written out by 
women we had never seen before, 
checks written on our pads of blanks 
by women who bought $4.69 worth 
of canned goods and scratched off a 
check hastily right in our store, 
checks drawn by careful husbands 
to dutiful wives for just enough 
spending money for that day’s 
bridge game—we cashed dozens of 
these all the time. Most of these 
were good, fortunately enough. If 
they weren't, I spent the evening 
hours hunting up the party who had 


THE AUTHOR SPEAKS AS A MERCHANT 


cashed them and got a new check or 
the amount in cash. 

“Once I cashed a $50 check for a 
chap whom had considered a 
friend of mine, on Christmas Eve. 
He said his wife was going to the 
hospital soon, and he needed a little 
spare change. What really hap- 

ned, though, was that he took my 
$50 and beat it out of town, leaving 
me to make good the damage when 
the check came back ‘N. S. F.’ If 
the baby really came they ought to 
have named it for me. But that’s 
another story. 

“The point I’m trying to make is 
that retailers, whether they will or 
no, are forced to do considerable 
check-cashing for their customers. 
Many factories pay by check, to 
reduce their own hold-up loss. The 
fact that grocers and druggists are 
forced to carry extra large reserves 
of money, to accommodate people 
who buy a Saturday Evening Post or 
a loaf of bread and then flash a $25 
pay check on the poor retailer, 
doesn’t bother these paymasters at 
all. Grocers can’t answer back, you 
see! They must take what they get 
and not grumble. 

‘*T know a restaurant that displays 
a sign: 

“We have made arrangements 
with the BANK 


that they will serve no soup, 
and we will cash no CHECKS’ 


“But grocers and other stores . 
can't be so particular. 


‘‘Many’s a time I have asked people 
if they couldn't deposit a large check 
to their own account and give us a 
smaller check, say for $5, as it ties up 
so much money when you cash a 
big check in a grocery store. But 
folks are so unreasonable! The 
minute you start talking to them 
they get huffy. They think you’re 
insinuating that their check isn’t 
good, and then they fly off the handle. 

‘*And then, of course, many people 
who carry an average balance of 
$21.66 or less, oughtn’t to be allowed 
to have checking accounts at all. 
They can’t subtract, or don’t, at 
least: they don’t call for their 
vouchers to verify their balance; 
they write checks haphazard and 
are surprised when one comes back. 
If banks can put an end to this sort 
of four-flushing it will be a kindness 
to the business world, because un- 
fortunately some of these people are 
the kind you can’t talk to because 
they sometimes represent the town’s 
‘best’ people. 

“The Akron banks are more than 
wise, it seems to me, to enlist the 
support of the department stores 
and retailers of the town in their 
educational campaign. I hope they 
put the new measure over with a 
wow. Next spring, if any distant 
banker wants to long-distance Akron 
and ask ‘How are things going?’, I 
hope Mr. Edgar or any other member 
of the Akron banking fellowship can 
report, ‘The public’s well pleased, 
and so are we!’ 


Youngstown the banks have been able 
to build up their small accounts with 
very little antagonism from anyone. 
In Cleveland, we understand that a 
service charge is now accepted as a 
reasonable thing, although we believe 
a good deal of trouble would have been 
avoided if Cleveland bankers had 
worked up to this gradually instead 
of clapping on a service charge almost 
over night.” 

One city, Dayton, Ohio, whose 
clearing house president Mr. Edgar 
got on the long distance phone a few 
weeks ago, reported real success in the 
number of poor accounts it had been 
able to strengthen. “But don’t make 
the mistake we did,” urged this banker. 
“We are charging a 50 cent service fee 
for accounts of less than $50, and we 
find now we've got to start over again 
and insist on a dollar service charge 
and a hundred dollar balance. And 
then, too, we made a big mistake in 
permitting each bank to make certain 
exceptions in the case of favored 
depositors if their connections were 
right or if the account was new and 
promised good future business. We 
find now that these exceptions give us 
considerable grief. Take my advice 


and don’t make any exceptions at all, 


not even in the case of your own 
employees.” 


There will be no exceptions in Akron. 
On July 15 representatives of these 
eight banks met in Mr. Edgar’s office 
and signed a resolution. The paper 
cited the motion passed by a recent 
meeting of the Akron Clearing House 
Association that a service charge be 
inaugurated after January 1 next, and 
then adds this paragraph, to which 
each representative signed his name 
and the signature of his bank: 
“We do agree to work together on 
such a program and to make no 
exception in the case of any de- 
positor whose average daily bal- 
ance is less than $100.” 


[N case any bank or banks do not live 

up to this rule, the executive com- 
mittee of the Clearing House Associa- 
tion, made up of its four officers, has 
the power to investigate the books of 
any member bank and make a report, 
and also to exact any fine or punish- 
ment that may seem necessary... 

And yet, Mr. Edgar does not expect 
this rule will be really needed. In 
other cities where a service charge 
has been installed but where one or 
two banks have kept out of the 
agreement, these non-conforming banks 
have been so flooded with unprofitable 
business that they had to adopt some 
move in self-defense. Mr. Edgar cites 


the case of one bank that worked out a 
service charge of its own, charging a 
small fee based on the number of 
checks cashed by each depositor during 
a month. When the service charge 
idea once takes hold, all the banks in 
town seem to get in line. 

Moreover, the fact that this is the 
first time that Akron banks have co- 
operated in any big move, indicates 
that from now on there will be friend- 
lier working conditionsgand closer 
harmony than ever before. It is for 
the banks’ own interest that they live 
up to the new rules and make no 
exceptions. 

But the thoroughness and _ fore- 
sightedness of this Akron plan leave 
nothing to chance. Even the depart- 
ment stores and retailers will be called 
on and will have the new service 
charge explained to them. 

It is not expected that the retailers 
will offer any objections. In fact, the 
stores and groceries and druggists of 
the city should be more than glad to 
see such a system adopted, the bankers 
feel. 

*“A service charge should cut out a 
multitude of checks that now come 
back through insufficient funds,” Mr. 
Edgar explained. “Peope who have 
accounts at two or three banks and 
don’t maintain a sizable balance at 


(Continued on page 51) 
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Dr. Schacht, reputed the ablest 
financier in Germany and 
president of the Reichsbank, 
photographed with his sec- 
retary as he appeared at a 
conference of experts in Paris 


Camera 


THE BURROUGHS 


The forty-st office building and 
home of the Union Trust Company, 
Detroit, now under construction 


Two views of the enlarged 
Detroit Trust Company— 
the women’s room and the 
entrance from the main 
banking room to the mez- 
zanine shared by the munici- 
pal bond department and 
the library 
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SSUMING that you are a normal 
A human being and that your time 
is worth something to you, how 
long would you listen to a salesman 
who confined his talk to eulogizing 
himself but forgot to explain the uses 
of his product? It is safe to say “not 
very long.” 

The same principle holds true in 
advertising. They—the customers — 
don’t want to read it unless their in- 
terests are taken into consideration. 
Such advice, though trite, is often 
ignored and is quite as applicable to 
bank window displays as to other 
mediums of advertising. 

We have used window advertising 
for several years and we find that our 
best displays are produced by keep- 
ing in mind the motto “They Don’t 
Want to Read It.” Although the 
motto is not original with us —being 
borrowed from an advertising writer 
whose name I have forgotten —we like 
it because it is a spur to effective work. 

Late one winter we used a scenic 
display, showing a man fishing beside 
a grassy-banked stream. The figure 
of the man was cut from 


By MELVIN WALKEEN 
First National Bank, Detroit 


Consequently the display was by no 
means ineffective and we did take a 
deal of pride in it. Yet by contrast 
with another display the results were 
almost negligible. 

In this latter window, three charts 
showed the cost of automobile upkeep 
over a period of three years. At the 
bottom of each card, attention was 
called to the fact that living expenses 
could be planned in advance; that our 
booklet of budget tables explained how; 
that the booklet could be obtained on 
request. A month after the display 
had been removed, people were still 
making inquiries and receiving the 
booklets. 

Another display of the same type, 
while not as good from the standpoint 
of tie-up, created more interest than 
we had anticipated. A large chart of 
the population of Detroit by nation- 
ality, was the center attraction. Two 
smaller posters advertised the services 
of our foreign department. 


THE BURROUGHS 


Don't Want Read 


A Truism That Actuates the Planning, and Building of 
Window Displays to Get Attention for a Detroit Bank 


So many people asked for the figures 
that we printed a reproduction of the 
chart on small cards carrying our ad- 
vertising. A sign asking the reader to 
come in and get one, was placed in the 
window and more than 4,000 advertise- 
ments were distributed in this way, 
Thus, several thousand persons made 
favorable contacts with the bank. 

Neither of these last two displays 
was expensive nor elaborate, although 
both were extremely effective. Photo- 
graphs of them would not make pretty 
pictures. They are representative of 
our experience with several hundred 
other displays which have led us to 
this conclusion. Everything else being 
equal, an attractively decorated window 
will draw more attention than one 
carelessly trimmed. Flowers, velvet, 
card frames, etc., are useful in this 
respect. But the time, effort and 
money spent on elaborate effects are 
seldom justified by the results. There- 
fore, we use such displays sparingly. 

Among our discoveries, in common 
with other banks, is that people are 
interested in photographs, especially 

large ones. A_ photo- 


beaver board. The rod, 


line and sand _ used, 
were genuine. The grass 
came from an artificial 
flower shop and the 
“water” was an up- 
turned mirror. A poster 
carried the message 
“Vacation Time. Old 
clothes, chummy pipe, 
lots of bait. Vacation 
time is coming. Save | 
now.” 
The words “‘Vacation 
Time, Save Now” were 
emphasized by large 
lettering and anyone 
passing could read the 
message at a_ glance. 


1 


graph of our Book 
Tower office staff drew 
a steady crowd. Below 
the picture were these 
words. “Greetings. We 
are here to give you 
capable, courteous, 
financial service. We 
want you to make use 
of our complete bank- 
ing facilities.” 

2 Another effective dis- 
play made use of twelve 
airplane photographs 
attached to the top of 
twelve cards. Each 
card, except one, carried 
a large letter. When 
the cards were spread 
(Continued on page 64) 
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Quoting a Recent Act of the Legislature of Nebraska and 
Commending It as a Modest Beginning in the Right Direction 


OW long will we tolerate quackery 
H in banking? 

Here is a striking contrast. 
Community indignation is at white 
heat in my home town because a case 
of diphtheria was diagnosed as ton- 
silitis. The “doctor who made this 
serious mistake is not really a doctor. 
He has practiced the healing art for 
years, but has never taken the regular 
medical course. He has not been 
licensed to practice. Because of this 
wrong diagnosis and the subsequent 
spread of the disease, community in- 
dignation ran high. Fiery speeches of 
condemnation were made before the 
Rotary Club and other organizations. 
The “doctor” has been indicted. His 
case is now pending in the District 
Court. 

During the same week in another 
town twenty miles away, the doors of 
the one remaining bank were closed. 
There followed immediately that com- 
plete demoralization which hundreds 
of rural communities have experienced 
during the last five years. Two days 
later the high school cafeteria was 
obliged to suspend operations because 
parents could not supply the children 
with the ‘fifteen or twenty cents 
necessary to pay for the noon-day 
meal. Business of the merchants 
dropped off 75 per cent. Savings of a 
lifetime went glimmering. Men and 
women who one day were considered 
well-to-do, could not buy the bare 
necessities of life the next day. 


By W. L. WANDLASS 
Utah Agricultural College 


Besides all these more evident signs 
of loss and deprivation, there was that 
mental depression and demoralization 
which is less evident but just as real. 
Young persons resolved that they 
would spend their earnings while they 
had them. Entrusting them to banks 
involved too many risks. All this will 
sound familiar to the tens of thousands 
who have gone through this experience 
since 1920. 

A post-mortem examination of the 
bank’s affairs revealed an almost un- 
believable condition. Cash reserves 
were hopelessly inadequate. The sec- 
ondary reserve consisted of second- 
rate bonds, most of them issued by an 
electric railroad that had for years 
defaulted on its interest payments. 
Much of the bank’s paper was overdue 
and uncollectible. The whole affair 
showed utter ignorance of sound bank- 
ing principles and utter disregard for 
banking law. But those men and 
women who had entrusted their well- 
being to this institution were just as 
ignorant of its real condition as most 
of us are of the methods for detecting 
diphtheria. To most people, a bank 
is a bank. 

It is difficult to compare these two 
cases. One involves those things that 
make modern life possible; the other 
may involve life itself. There is, 
however, one striking contrast. An 


understanding of this is sufficient for 
the purpose of the present article. In 
the first community there was evident 
on all sides the feeling that the condi- 
tion could be remedied if only people 
would rise up in their wrath. Indeed, 
within a week steps had been taken 
toward this end. In the second com- 
munity, although the results of what 
had happened were far more serious, 
the attitude was entirely different. 
The bank failure was accepted as a 
part of the irony of fate—an act of 
the gods. There was not even any 
serious effort to place the blame. If 
we may judge by all past experience, 
within a few months this community 


will have a new bank, or the old one 


reorganized, and the stage all set for a 
possible repetition of the calamity. 
In fact, this is the second time this 
community has gone through its sack- 
cloth and ashes within the last two 
decades. 

While the people of this town seem 
to have accepted their fate in the 
spirit of martyrdom, or at least are 
inarticulate, there is throughout the 
country a growing rumbling of dis- 
content about the way banks are 
managed. The veritable epidemic of 
country bank failures in recent years 
has given impetus to this movement. 
Thoughtful people in ever-increasing 
numbers are asking the question: 
What is the matter with our banking 
system? 

In the various attempts that have 
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been made to answer this question 
one finds many explanations and 
recommendations. One writer, a com- 
missioner of banks in a great agricul- 
tural state, rather excuses those di- 
rectly responsible for the management 
of banks as follows: ‘The causes are 
directly due to the severe business 
depression in agricultural states, caused 
by the reduction in prices of farm 
products and farm lands, and the 
disparity between the prices received 
by farmers and what they are obliged 
to pay for the things they buy. 

“When this condition is remedied — 
and economic laws will sooner or later 
correct this disparity —then the farmers 
will again be prosperous. ‘The pros- 
perity of the merchants and other 
business men in this territory will 
naturally follow, and the banking 
situation will then also be solved. 

“The point we are trying to em- 
phasize is that most of the troubles 
in banks was not the fault of the 
banks, but was due to the general 
decline in farm values. This is proven 
by the fact that other states are having 
as much, or more bank trouble than 
we are, and national as well as state 
banks are affected.” 

The weakness of this position is that 
it places responsibility for bank failures 
outside of the bank. It is equivalent 
to saying that as long as we continue 
to have changing business conditions 
we must expect the usual crop of bank 
failures. Apparently it has not oc- 
curred to this state official that the 
banks of his state might be managed 
by men who could anticipate these 
changes and adjust to them instead of 
being wrecked by them. 

Another explanation that has been 
advanced to explain our present bank- 
ing situation is that we have too many 
small banks. There is a great deal of 
merit in this contention. Undoubtedly 
most of the failures have been in small 
institutions. Closely allied to this 
situation is the fact that these country 
banks are almost totally dependent on 
the success or failure of one single 
industry —agriculture. Larger finan- 
cial institutions could and would 
diversify their business more. For- 
tunately, this condition is being reme- 
died in some measure by the extension 
of branch banking and through con- 
solidations. 


NOTHER direct result of the recent 

orgy of bank failures is a revival of 
interest in various schemes for the 
guaranty of deposits. With the possible 
exception of one state —Nebraska — 
this plan has not proved successful. 
The difficulty is that the guaranty 
fund is never adequate. Bank failures 
are like black crows—they do not 
come singly but in flocks. The 
greatest defect of this whole arrange- 
ment, however, is that it penalizes 


sound banking methods, and puts a 
premium on loose and careless methods. 
It provides a cushion for the incom- 
petent. 

These and other remedies have been 
urged as correctives for our present 
country banking ills. They are all 
alike in one respect. They do not get 
at the seat of the trouble. At most 
they are mere palliatives. They do not 
place responsibility where responsi- 
bility belongs. They fail to recognize 
banking as a great profession in which 
everyone is vitally interested —a pro- 
fession that should be surrounded by 
all possible safeguards. 

Instead of finding banking regarded 
as a profession in our rural centers, 
what do we find? In many cases if 
the men who serve as cashiers or in 
other administrative positions have 
had any specific training to qualify 
them as bankers,-it has been merely 
incidental. As a rule they have 
come up through 
the ranks from 
clerical positions. 
They have had 
some experience, it 
is true, but only of 
the limited and 
“practical” kind. 
They lack vision 
and perspective. 
To them the con- 
stant changes in 
economic condi- 
tions called business 


cycles are like the measles or the 
mumps —everybody must have them. 
They see these changes only after they 
have occurred. 

In hundreds of cases country bankers 
urged their customers to increase 
their loans in 1919 and 1920, just 
when the break in prices was most 
imminent. Some writers reviewing 
the history of banking during the 
past five years have estimated that 
90 per cent of the failures are due 
to incapable management. In other 
words, the men who manage our 
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country banks are not always bankers. 

If, then, banking is to be rightly 
regarded as a profession, both by those 
who are in it as well as by the public, 
what must be done? Justice Brandeis 
of the Supreme Court, has outlined the 
characteristics of a profession as follows: 

“First, a profession is an occupation 
for which the necessary preliminary 
training is intellectual in character, 
involving knowledge, and to some 
extent learning, as distinguished from 
mere skill. 

“Second, it is an occupation which 


is pursued largely for others and not 
merély for one’s self. 

“Third, it is an occupation in which 
the amount of return is not the 
accepted measure of success.” 

If banking is to be looked upon as 4 
profession, definite standards must be 
established in each state for entrance 


(Continued on page 61) 
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The 


Fifteen 


Molding the Executive 


e May or May Not Come From the Ranks of Detail Men or 


Junior Officers, but Must Be Resourceful and Original 


T IS often argued and with a large 
| degree of validity that the oppor- 

tunities for young men in the 
business world are more numerous 
than in the earlier period. The very 
rapid development of the many lines 
of business in the United States has 
greatly increased the number of posi- 
tions available but because our busi- 
ness and financial organization has 
developed not only in size but in 
complexity, it is perhaps more difficult 
than ever before to qualify for the 
higher executive positions. 

Banking, until recently, in the 
United States was very largely of a 
community or neighborhood character. 
Notwithstanding the name “national” 
is attached to many banks, the scope 
of their business has been in most 
cases very limited. But just as busi- 
ness has expanded with the develop- 
ment of transportation facilities and 
the growth of the market, so too bank- 
ing has become in the case of many 


institutions not only national but 
international in its scope. In an 
earlier period credit extension of banks 
was made very largely on a basis of a 
personal acquaintance and knowledge 
of the borrower. Both the loans and 
investments, if there were any, were 
almost wholly confined to the com- 


. munity in which the bank was located 


or if there were outside investments, 
these were chiefly in governmental 
obligations. The banker seldom had 


By W. F. GEPHART 
Vice-president, First National Bank, St. Louis 


occasion to examine the financial 
statements, when existing, of business 
concerns or the borrower. He knew 
the borrower through personal con- 
tacts. The relations with other banks 
in large cities were very simple for it 
was only infrequently that the banker 
had occasion to do business with 
concerns outside of a restricted terri- 


tory. Travel itself was limited and 
there were few-branches or representa- 
tives of business firms located outside 
of the immediate community. 

The bank executive, under these 
conditions, had a task relatively simple 
as compared with that which confronts 
him today. Banking has become 
national and international in its scope 
to the same extent that business and 
finance has so become. A local firm 
sells its goods over a wide territory, 
just as business concerns of other cities 
establish factories or branch offices in 
many other cities. 

Then, too, in the last decade or more 
there has been a very rapid develop- 
ment of the investment business, 
stimulated in part by the experience 
of our people during the war period in 
purchasing government bonds, but 


also greatly accelerated by the new 
kinds of securities offered. As a result, 
the number of investors has enormously 
increased. The bank’s investment 
account is much more varied than was 
once the case and to supervise this one 
division of the banking business re- 
quires a kind of knowledge and experi- 
ence much more extensive than was 
once the case. The banks today get 
their business from a much wider area 
and it is also of a much greater variety 
than formerly. 

The banker sees his patron chiefly 
through the financial statement, how- 
ever frequent may be his personal con- 
tacts. Often the patron is known to the 
banker only by a financial statement, 
and certainly the credit extension is 
more largely determined by the finan- 
cial statement of the concern than by 
any personal information or other 
knowledge which the banker may have 
of the client. Not only is this true, 
but the credit extension to a particular 
firm depends today much more largely 
upon the business and financial con- 
ditions in many sections of the country, 
and indeed in some cases, on the 
business conditions all over the world, 
because with the extension of the 
market, conditions far distant from 
the particular city or location of the 
firm are affecting the business of the 
firm, and, therefore, the relations of 
the bank as a grantor of commercial 
bank credit. 


"THE banker, therefore, must be not 

only informed as to the personal 
characteristics of the individual as a 
business man but he must also be a 
careful and conscientious student of 
industrial and financial conditions over 
a wide area, including ofttimes not 
only a country as a whole but also the 
world. In short, we are as bankers in 
an era of international and national 
markets and the forces which, there- 
fore, play upon the financial and in- 
dustrial world are much more exten- 
sive and exceedingly more complicated 
than was once the case. 

The qualifications and training, 
therefore, of a successful bank execu- 
tive are quite different from what was 
once the case. The modern commer- 
cial bank needs in general three types 
of employees. 

First, is the comparatively large 
number of accurate clerks and detail 
men who know intimately the operat- 
ing aspects of the successful bank. 

(Continued on page 58) 
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elps Get Their Feet 


Five Per Cent Personal Loans With an Optional Savings 
Plan That Converts the Borrower into a Saver and Investor 


T’S enough to make bankers feel 
bad. Here you go and set up a 
thoroughly efficient and 


By D. J. DEFOE 


he’s back to the original $200 again, 
The payments pile up on him so hard 
that he never gets out of debt, 


law-abiding banking institu- 


tion, supervised by state and 
federal laws and made as safe 


Received on aceount of loan made by 


No. of decount PL So 


and of course he’s eternally 
discouraged from ever trying 


like that,’”’ he went on. “And 


The First Trust & Savings Bank Ros to get ahead. Some loan 

as conscience and care can do m G2 22 Pekan companies don’t even give a 
town goes to less skilled and f27 close on him. 
less scrupulous hands. | “Any legal rate of interest 

How much borrowing goes __ we might charge would be 
on behind a banker’s back is |S q charity compased to usury 
hard to reckon. But it’s a | 


sad fact that some people 


yet we never felt that we were 


find it possible to go in debt’ [- 
anywhere but at a bank. - 


justified in charging a little 


Jewelry stores coax you to 


fellow more than we expect 
from a big borrower. In- 


buy diamonds for $1 a week 
and assure you that your 


4 stead of making a generous 


credit is “good.” Furniture 


profit on a man who’s in hard 


luck, we prefer to help him 


stores offer to send you a 


washing machine to your 

home for as low as a nickel down- 
payment. Loan sharks advertise money 
on easy terms, with no “‘investigation”’ 
and no “mortgage.” This last is the 
worst of all. 

Just now and then an inkling of the 
persecution that goes on reaches the 
newspapers. A man in Cleveland 
brought suit last spring to gain release 
from the grip of a loan shark. He had 
originally borrowed $150, had already 
paid back in interest and payments 
$250, and still owed $75 of his original 
loan. (I quote these figures from 
memory, but they were bad enough 
so that I cut out the clipping and sent 
it away to a banker friend as a horrible 
example of Shylockism.) In this case 
the fines and péhalties enforced by 
loan sharks had piled up so mercilessly 
that, once the borrower got involved, 
he was mired as if in the quicksands. 

Yet some of the brightest signs on 
Main Street, anywhere, offer money 
on terms too good to be true. And 
little borrowers seem somehow to trust 
these illegitimate, fly-by-night con- 
cerns rather than entrust their financ- 
ing problems to an organized bank. 
Meanwhile, the whole community 
suffers at the expense of the loan shark. 

In Canton, Ohio, the First Trust 
and Savings Bank is working definitely 
to reach the man who needs just a few 
hundred dollars but needs it bad, and 
to help him out of his difficulty in the 
shortest and easiest way possible. 
This bank conceives small loans as 
representing —not a source of tremen- 
dous profit—but an opportunity to 


The combined loan and savings pass book 


make self-respecting customers for the 
bank. It aims to reach the man who 
never has employed banking service 
before —the suspicious individual who 
hides his money in a sock and does his 
borrowing from somebody around the 
corner. 

To anticipate the suspicions of new 
borrowers, this bank shows the world 
that it is willing to lend money on an 
unselfish. basis, charging an unusually 
low interest rate and foregoing the 
usual 2 per cent investigation charge 
which most banks demand on indus- 
trial or personal loans. In so doing 
the bank reduces its own earnings 
materially, but does this gladly, as a 
contribution to the community. 


DOPES the system work? When I 
drove over to Canton and asked 
President Frank Collins of the First 
Trust and Savings Bank that question, 
I was turned over at once to Assistant 
Cashier George R. Sell and directed 
to ask all the blunt and irritating and 
troublesome questions I could think of, 
to see if the system had any flaws. I 
found no flaws, but a few surprises. 
“Compared to a loan-shark com- 
pany with a_ high-powered name, 
almost any legitimate plan put in 
operation by a bank would be a kind- 
ness to the borrower,’’ said Sell. 
“Some loan companies collect 3 per 
cent interest a month, or 36 per cent 
a year, which in itself is extortionate. 
Then maybe a man borrows $200, 
misses a few payments after he’s paid 
in $40 or $50, and before he knows it 


get out of debt so as to enable 
him to become a useful anda 
prosperous citizen. That’s a long view 
to take but, we believe, a practical one.” 

The plan adopted by this Canton 
bank nearly four years ago provides 
for loans for a period of six months or 
one year, payable in weekly, semi- 
monthly or monthly installments. The 
interest rate charged is only 5 per cent, 
with no investigation charge. That 
means that the bulk of each payment 
goes to reduce the loan itself rather 
than to pay the interest, and thus the 
borrower pays off his loan more easily 
than he otherwise would. This ad- 
vantage allows the bank to encourage 
the borrower to build up a regular 
savings account, depositing at least $1 
a week so that when the loan is paid up 
he has some cash on hand besides. 

The bank’s slogan for this plan is 
“Out of Debt, Money in your Pocket.” 

“Of course, we pay the same rate of 
interest on these deposits as we do ona 
regular savings account,” said Sell. 
“These savings deposits are carried in 
the same book with the loan, in this 


way.” He filled in a specimen bank 
book as an illustration. 

Loan Savings 

Deposits Balance Balance 

Jan: 1,°R7 100 = 

Jan. 8, ’27 $3.00 98. $1.00 

Jan. 15, °27 3.00 96. 2.00 

Jan. 22, ’27 3.00 94. 3.00 


“Suppose a man borrowed $100 
from us on January Ist,” he said, 
writing in the date and the figure. 
“We'd charge him his 5 per cent 
interest and give him the $95. His 


weekly payments would be $2, but 
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Rule ynderstood and any person or per 
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be transfert 
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Jon by the depositor 
ceon, and that this 
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information whether loan 


names 
pase credit this 


INGS BANK of Canton, 


in the manner following 


on each and 


House in THE FIRST TRUST @ 


account 
law 
process 
1 hereby acknowledge that 1 have this 
) borrowed from 
& Savings Bank of Canton, 
for such addisions by the ent, in whol 
will pay each week for on any ramed Securities of py other respond Bark ot Canton 
charged Board Sven aut! ities Of the to such 
said Bank, or the and, ater the pure! alter, withour at any public OF 
its President, or ter deducting of the whole oF private 
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one whall at ones become : : 

ADDRESS 
CREDIT APPLICATION 


2 


we'd urge him to pay $3 in- 
stead, so that the extra dollar 


5. 


would accumulate as a savings ’ 
account. Thus each week his ys 
loan balance would diminish * 
and his savings balance would : 
increase. 

“When the loan is paid off, ad 
that man has a new savings te 
account of $50, plus interest, - 
assuming of course that he » 


has kept up his payments i 


a 


regularly, as most of our people es 


Street 


Property Owner's Name....... 


Resident at address given since. 
Location of property to be painted. 


Kind of proper’ .....- How occupied. 


When did you buy this 


What mortgages are there on the property?....-200+ecceseeeee-seneenenssnsnnerenessnsterecsareeesesenersnenteneee 


What lens on the propertw?..- 


Any judgments against 
Is any work now being done on property of unpaid 
Fire Insurance on property... 
What other real estate do you own’...... 


a few of our customers have 
made as high as six loans 
with us, each one enabling 
him to pay for some needed 
improvements and to liquidate 
the loan within twelve months 
without undue hardship to 
himself.” 

Just because the bank is 
more interested in building 
up steady customers than in 
making an immediate profit 
on any one transaction, it finds 
the 5 per cent interest rate 
quite profitable enough. This 
nets the bank about 634 per 
cent, if payments are made 


as secheduled, Mr. Sell says. 


Allowing 34 per cent for the 
extra supplies needed by this 


do. Probably he’s ahead of 
the game for the first time in 2A What you re 
find how easy it was to save ne ti ih 
money.” 
Originally, I learned, this — ” 
savings idea was made com- (BO NOT FILL OUT? 
pulsory, in the belief that it ae 


was a good thing for the bor- 


department, that brings the 


bank a direct return of 6 per 


rower and that a reasonable 
amount of discipline that would 


Tax Duplicate Valuation. 


Tithe in name of, 


cent. Not a big profit in 


cash, you'll admit; but as the 


Attorney for Bank 


teach him thrift and good 
habits was worth while. But 


bank itself says, ‘“‘we feel 
amply repaid by the enormous 


under certain conditions people 
resented being made to save: 
if a man was having his house 
painted, for instance, or was buying a 
water-softener for his home, the pur- 
chase itself was in the nature of an 
investment and not just an expenditure. 
So today the application for a Joan 
carries no obligation to make weekly 
savings deposits, although in many 
cases the bank urges that such deposits 
be made. 

This savings feature is one in which 
the First Trust and Savings Bank of 
Canton takes real pride, for it has 
enabled and encouraged many _ bor- 
rowers to start regular savings accounts 
and so has brought the bank regular cus- 
tomers from a class of people formerly 
unaccustomed to dealing with a bank. 


form of the note and 


Above on the left is the application blank, on the right is the 
below is the blank that is filled out by 
contractors seeking to finance themselves through the department 


“When you consider that 20 to 25 
per cent of those who make their first 
application here are already in debt, 
and that they want money to pay off 
some loan shark; you can see that we 
are doing a real service to the com- 
munity,” said Mr. Sell. ‘Formerly 
they had to pay and pay and pay on 
the same debt for month after month. 
‘We have not only enabled them to pay 
off past indebtedness but also to 
acquire necessary improvements —new 
clothes, perhaps, or a new furnace, or 
electric wiring in the home, or a coat 
of paint on the house, or, since Canton 
has the hardest water in the world, a 
new water softener. You can see why 


amount of good will which we 
have created, and also we are 
happy in the knowledge that 
we have made another good friend 
for the bank.” a 

How are the loans made? 

The Personal Loan Department 
(they call it that because it sounds 
more dignified and less embarrassing 
than almost any other title) has no 
definite window, although payments 
are received at each of the four 
branches as well as the main bank, and 
applications for loans received’ either 
at the Crystal Park branch or the 
downtown bank. But applications 
are received over a desk, where the 
borrower has a chance to sit down and 
talk with the assistant cashier per- 
sonally, rather than stand up and be 
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glared at through a brass grating. 
There’s a human contact there at the 
outset that is mighty important. The 
representative of the bank has an 
opportunity to win the confidence of 
the borrower and to learn his problems 


and his character in a friendly and 
informal sort of way. This is essential, 
because on the borrower’s probable 
ability to pay depends the sureness of 
the loan. 

Applications sent in from the Crystal 


Also the Ten Payment 


LMOST all banks except the very 
A small and the very large, have 
the problem of the small loan. 

At the usual rate of 6 per cent, with 
many curtailments and renewals — 
requiring the attention of officers — 
and many book entries, these are un- 
profitable and the banks have tried 
to meet the issue by a minimum charge 
cloaked under the old guise of “‘accord- 
ing to Clearing House rules.” 

These charges, at first fifty cents, 
are being raised to a dollar and at 
that, there is a question as to whether 
the transaction yields a_ reasonable 
profit. Many banks have found and 
most will find, if they look, that in- 
variably the small borrower tries to 
keep a checking account and it is an 
expense also. 

We will surmise that in the usual 
bank in cities the size of Louisville, 
Richmond or Albany, the volume of 
loans of $400 and under, will approxi- 
mate 33 per cent or more of the loans 
in the bank. They will average around 
$150 to $200 and half of these will 
carry checking accounts with balances 
averaging $115, with many checks. 

Any banker who will analyze his 
loans from this standpoint will be 
surprised at the results. The above 
figures are sufficiently well-founded to 
be accepted as an indication of what 
to expect. 

Another phase of this small loan 
problem is found in the statement 
made by a merchant and used as a 
headline by the 
American Na- 
tional Bank of 
Richmond. 

“The Largest 
Small Loan Busi- 
ness in Richmond 
is done by its Mer- 
chants —and they 
prefer not todo it.” 

It is therefore, 
self-evident that 
the good will of the 
merchants can be 
gained by the bank 
that will offer them 
a solution of this 


problem. 

Yet another phase ——— 
of the matter is the 
presence of the so- mas 
called “‘Small Loan 


Company,” legally 


By LITTLETON FITZGERALD 


American National Bank, Richmond, Va. 


operating in some states on a 3% per 
cent per month basis, or 42 per cent 
per year. 

Bankers may say that this business 
does not appeal to them. True,. but 
much of it can be made to appeal 
because there are many worthy people 
using these companies from necessity 
who could give a bank such security 
in the way of endorsements as to make 
them desirable. The idea that only 
the seamstress who can give a chattel 
mortgage on her sewing machine 
patronizes these lending companies, is 
wrong —as I have found out. 

With these three factors in mind Mr. 
Oliver J. Sands, president of the 
American National Bank of Richmond, 
determined to solve the problem. 

Through the American’ Bankers 
Association and other sources —among 
them an excellent article in The 
Burroughs Clearing House for June, 
1927, by Fred B. Barton, describing 
the “industrial loans’”’ of the Louisville 
National Bank—we devised and are 
now operating the American Ten Pay- 
ment Plan for Loans. 

The plan is simple, dignified and 
economical and has had a remarkable 
reception both by merchants who are 
using it and by the general public who 
praise the American for its initiative in 
making so progressive a move. 

-The plan is this: $6.00 discount 
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Park branch (in the first year, jus, 
finished, this branch approved 159 
applications) are usually accompanied 
by a letter from the branch manage 
giving a brief outline of the characte; 
and qualifications of the applicant, 
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Loan Plan 


for $100.00 loan of ten equal monthly 
payments; $3.00 for five equal monthly 
payments; and $9.00 for fifteen equal 
monthly payments. 

That’s all—no fines, no service 
charges, no requirements —just a nego- 
tiable note used with the following 
clause inserted: 

**This note is one of a series of. ..... 
notes of $..... . each, constituting a 
total loan of $.......payable in in- 
stallments. If any installment note of 
the series is not paid at the time and 
place specified thereon, the entire 
amount of the total loan unpaid shall 
be due and payable forthwith at the 
election of the holder of the notes.” 

When making application, it is 
suggested to the borrower that the 
bank would like him to open a savings 
account on which interest of 3 per cent 
will be paid and that the notes when 
due would be charged to this account. 
This would enable him to meet his 
notes out of his income when he 
received it and would do away with 
the necessity of coming to the bank 
regularly to meet his notes. If he 
will do this, no notices of maturities 
need be sent him. From the bank’s 
standpoint we hope that in ten 
months he will have learned the value 
of saving, and that he will continue to 
adhere to a definite plan of saving. 

The American started to operate 
this plan about July 1 and is already 
assured of its success and feels that few 
moves it has made have been produc- 

tive of so much 

general good will. 

Our plan has 

already been pre- 
sented to the 
credit men of the 
Retail Merchants 
Association of 
Richmond by its 
officers who first 
came to the bank 
to get information 
and three of our 
large stores are 
using it to liqui- 
date their past due 
accounts. 

We think we have 
a plan not only new 
to regular banks but 
one that is prac- 


ticable, profitable 
and praiseworthy. 
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ive Em a Game 


Their Own 


The Old Circus Man Philosophizes seis the 
‘“Five-and-Ten’’ Gambling and Thinks 
the Savings Banks Should Take a Hand 


By JAMES H. COLLINS 


barber. 

“You never know in California 
at this season,” I agreed. “They tell 
me one day’s rain around Los Angeles 
is worth a million dollars for irrigation.” 

“Yeh? Well, if it rains today I'll 
take a chance on Swamp Angel at 
Tia Juana tomorrow —that horse 
always runs away from ’em on a heavy 
track.” 

We got to talking about horse racing. 
I remembered the suppressed excite- 
ment in a San Diego club several days 
before, when employees were so keyed 
up by anticipation of winnings that 
service had suffered. 

“Betting on the ponies seems to 
give some kind of kick to people who 
are shut in,’ I suggested, telling the 
barber about it. 

“I never looked at it that way,” 
he said, “‘but it sounds correct to me. 
Around here we all play something, 
mostly Chinese lottery or baseball 
pools when the races are over. I often 
play the lottery.” 

“Ever win anything?” 

“Oh, yes!’ he replied, his ‘face 
brightening. “Not long ago I won 
thirty-seven dollars.” 

“How much do you play?” 

“Generally a quarter or fifty cents— 
it don’t take much. But I been play- 
ing two or three years now. Guess I 
_ be behind at least a hundred dol- 
ars.”” 

“Would you take a tip from an old 
circus man?”’ I asked. 

“Are you a circus man?”’ he asked, 
immediately interested. 

“Yes, I spent a couple of seasons 
with circuses, years ago. Among 
circus people there’s a saying: ‘Never 
play the other fellow’s game—get a 
game of your own.’ They mean, that 
the other fellow fixes his game to win. 
This Chinese lottery is fixed. It 
operates like the  five-and-ten-cent 
store in making small sales to a great 
many customers, and often. It ad- 
vertises by letting the customer win 
enough in a lump to set him talking — 


Ti MIGHT rain at that,’ said the 


that’s fine advertising. 
Now, maybe you get 
a kick out of playing. 
All right, ’m no re- 
former. But get a 
game of your own and 
play that, too. Get a 
tin box, and every time 
you play a quarter 
in the lottery, put 
another quarter in 
the box. At the end 
of six months look (in 
the box and see which 
game paid you best.” 

“That’s a good idea!’ declared the 
barber. “I never heard anything like 
it. So that’s what circus people think, 
hey? Well, now, do you know, I’d of 
said they was all gamblers. You 
never can tell. IT'll let my wife keep 
the box —she’s great at keeping money, 
and I never was.” 

A week or two later, I talked with a 
Los Angeles detective. He said that, 
while arrests were constantly being 
made for gambling, it was chiefly the 
games where patrons played personally 
that were detected and raided. The 
five-and-ten-cent games are hard to 
stop, because the city is honey- 
combed with peddlers of tickets and 
chances, and their patrons are num- 
bered by the tens of thousands. 

Twenty years ago, the poor people 
of New York City played the negro 
game of policy, and a character named 
Al Adams was so strongly entrenched 
as the “policy king’ that when a 
crusade was started against the game 
by a newspaper, he laughed. 


“I'd like to see you get me!” said 


‘Al Adams. 


They got him, and sent him to 
Sing Sing, and within two or three 
years he died of a broken heart, or a 
softening of the superiority complex, 
and policy was considered officially 
dead along with its king. 

But today, many more thousands 
play a game known as “bank clear- 
ings,” which is policy keyed to the 
daily report of the New York Clearing 


Nineteen 


‘“‘What do you mean— 
economic waste? A 
little bet now and then 
jazzes things up and 
ain’t goin’ to break 
nobody"’ 


House, of all institutions! 
Adams’ 
certain winning figures each day, 
arrived at nobody knew how, the 
newer and greater policy pays accord- 
ing to the last three figures of the 


Where A 
system merely announced 


day’s clearings. When the Clearing 
House learned of this device, the last 
figures were turned to ciphers, but the 
proprietors of the game switched to 
the second and third digits of clearings 
and the second digit in the daily 
balance. 


TWENTY years ago, too, betting on 

horse races was so harmful in New 
York that a state law prohibited it. 
This law has been cleverly evaded, 
and where one misguided bookkeeper 
went to the track twenty years ago 
and lost money that didn’t belong to 
him, a hundred office boys, waiters 
and elevator operators now wager 
small sums without ever seeing a 
horse race. The magnitude of the 
betting is shown in the tipster sheets 
sold at every news stand, and the 
eager excitement with which racing 
result editions of the afternoon papers 
are snapped up. 

People like to gamble. Put two 
weighing machines side by side, one 
giving your avoirdupois straight for a 
cent, and the other offering your penny 
back if you guess your own weight 
correctly —which will you patronize? 
Well, other people are just like that, 
and the guess-your-weight machine 
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has put the other out of business where 
they compete. In California, there 
are two types of penny gum machine, 
one giving a piece of gum for a cent, 
and the other one piece for the first 
cent, two pieces for the second, three 
for the third, and then going back to 
one piece again. The gambling gum 
devices are bright with use, while the 
others are rusting away. 

People like to gamble, and the 
fellows who cater to this demand have 
organized their enterprises on the 
sound principle of small steady sales. 
Talk with police officers in your own 
city, and they will tell you about the 


the lotteries and the disguised policy 
games. Merchants raffle off motor 
cars and other desirable things, through 
numbered sales tickets. There is 
probably a dime punch board at the 
cigar counter in your own club, and 
in an idle moment, when you peck out 
fifty cents’ worth of paper slips, hoping 
to win a dollar box of cigarettes, you 
are obeying the same impulse that 
makes poorer folk risk a dime, a nickel 
or even a penny on similar games, 
operated by the chain-store merchan- 
disers of cheap thrills. 

Now, I’m not a reformer—I’m an 
old circus man; More than that, a 
savings banker until lately, when it 
became necessary for me to spend 
considerable time in Southern Cali- 
fornia, and I resigned my director- 
ship in a New York savings in- 
stitution. During my term in the 
latter capacity, I saw decent, thrifty 
people influenced by the spell of the 
paper millions being 
made in the Florida 
boom, and also gauged 
the money sense of those 
same cash customers 
when it became necessary 
to modify our interest 
dates, switching from 
semi-annually to quar- 
terly, because interest 
dates are now a strong 
competitive appeal 
among New York thrift 
institutions. 

Far be it from me to 
start a crusade against 
the gambler who caters 
to popular demand. If 
anything that I could 
say or do would land him 
in jail, I’m certain that 
younger and keener men 
would modify the industry tomorrow, 
just as the “bank clearings” promoters 
of today have improved upon the Al 
Adamses of yesterday. 

No, as an old circus man, and a sort 
of banker, I see a new thrift argument 
in this gambling. Let the police check 
it where they can, but the savings in- 
stitutions of the country have it in 
their power to do a bigger job, a con- 


baseball pools, the horse racing pools, . 


structive job, and get business for 
themselves. 

“Do you suggest that we start a 
crusade against racing pools and policy 
games?”’ I hear the savings bank officer 
ask, skeptically. 

“Not at all! Just give a new direc- 
tion to your solicitation of deposits, 
and appeal to the common sense in 
every sucker.” 

“Do you mean to say that people 
who let themselves be fooled by such 
transparent swindles have any common 
sense worth considering?” 

“Practically every one of them — 
and the first thing the old gambler 
with the crooked circus used to do, 
was to lull it to sleep.” 


ROFESSION AL swindlers talk much 

about the folly of the sucker, insist- 
ing that there’s one born every minute, 
and two wise guys to “take him,” and 
soon. That’s largely self-justification 
In his heart, the swindler knows that 
the sucker is not so very different from 
himself. To get him involved in a 
game rigged against him, he must be 
hustled around in unfamiliar surround- 
ings, warmed up by the excitement of 
the crowd, the music and thrills. He 
is on the alert, and at the same time 
not inclined to think very deeply. 
“It’s the old army game!” cry the 
crooks, an appeal to 
the imagination. No- 
body could fool the 
army, and it must be 


Into gambling of 

all kinds a 

billion dollars a 
year 
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asquare game. Big winnings are prom- 


‘ised for a small stake, and a thrill thrown 


in, and thevictim actuallysees players ~ 
usually confederates — winning. 

With these other games, the jn- 
fluences are about the same, the ex. 
citement of daily drawings or games, 
the thrill of expectations, the feeling 
that only a little is lost, and that the 
game must be fairly honest, because it 
would hardly be worth while to swindle 
one out of a quarter or a dime. Who 
is going to miss such a small sum now 
and then? And people do win —there 
was Bill Zabriskie last week who 
dragged down forty dollars. What do 
you mean—economic waste? A little 
bet now and then jazzes things up, and 
ain’t goin’ to break nobody! 

That’s the customer angle on these 
games, and just as folks spend their 
nickels and dimes over Woolworth’s 
counters without a thought of the 
quarter-billion-dollar sales that roll 
up in the course of the year, so they 
play the bargain-counter gambling 
games, with no conception of their 
losses. 

One billion dollars a year is the un- 
official estimate put upon the money 
spent in all sorts of gambling games 
in this country, by Merryle Rukeyser, 
a newspaper man, writing in Liberty. 
The odds against the public in a cheap 
game like “bank clearings,”’ he figures, 
are six hundred to one. Cuban lotteries 
send personal agents into the United 
States to avoid using the mails, selling 
tickets to the public direct. Danish, 
Italian and German lotteries distribute 
their circulars through various chan- 
nels. The tailor who presses your 
pants may run a suit-club lottery on 
an outfit of clothes. More than four 
hundred racing tipsters 
have been denied the 
use of the mails the past 
two years in New York 
alone, and the “roaring 
forties” of the metropolis 
has hundreds of “suit- 
case bookies” who accept 
bets on horse races. 

where do we come 
in?” insists the savings 
bank officer. 

Well, think what an 
addition to savings would 
result if even 25 per cent 
of this gambling money 
could be switched to de- 
posits. It would be a 
thundering big gain. 

Picture that billion as. 
coming out of the leaner 
pay envelopes of the 
people —half the pay en- 
velopes in this country 
contain less than twenty- 
five dollars a week. It 
comes out of the lean 
envelope because the 
chance of winning several 

(Continued on page 34) 
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Psychology Bank Run 


By WILLIAM H. KNIFFIN 


or little, lies the smouldering 

fire of a possible run. At the 
slightest provocation the depositors 
are apt to get panic stricken and 
demand their money back. The 
situation is easily comparable to a 
smouldering fire in a pile of rags, 
needing only the fanning of a gentle 
breeze to start a conflagration that 
may sweep a whole community. It 
was an overturned lantern that started 
the Chicago fire, and bank runs have 
started in an equally humble way. 


| Oars every bank, big 


Causes of Bank Runs 


It would be an interesting study to 
schedule the various causes that have 
brought about runs on banks of 


various kinds. At times these causes 
are as easily traced as the origin of the 
Chicago fire, and at other times they 
are as mysterious and as difficult to 
locate as the origin of a tornado. 

In a recent number of the Bulletin 
of the American Bankers Association, 
a banker told of a run on his bank that 
was caused by some school children 
who went to the bank on a bank (but 
not a school) holiday and found the 
bank closed. The janitor had placed a 
sign “bank closed”? in the doorway 
and the children took it literally and 
went home and told their folks. 

In the early days of my banking 
career we had an incipient run caused 
by a little girl who tried to get into the 
bank after three o’clock and finding 
the door locked, went home and told 
her family the bank was “‘closed.” I 
would never use this word on a holiday 
notice. The dangers of misconstrual 
are too great, particularly in connec- 
tion with a holiday that is not generally 
observed. For instance, Armistice 
Day is a holiday in New Jersey, but 
not in New York; likewise Good 
Friday. To close a bank in New 
Jersey on these days and hang out a 
“closed”’ sign, might not entail danger; 
but it surely would in New York. 


One of the most dramatic and 
sensational runs on a savings bank 
during the past quarter century took 
place some ten or more years ago. 
There are two stories of its origin, both 
absurd. It seems that the bank 
usually employed extra clerks at the 
interest: periods to handle the crowds 
that congest the lobbies 
at such times. On this 
occasion it abandoned 
its old policy and con- 
cluded to use the regular 
force. In consequence 
the crowd was unduly 
great. Aservant girl who 
had been accustomed 
to visit the bank at odd 
times, did so during the 


January rush and became alarmed 
at the crowd and concluded a run was 
on. She went to church and told her 
friends ‘‘something was wrong at the 
bank”? and soon thereafter something 
was radically wrong. The other story 
has it that one of the trustees was 
dining with a bond broker at the 
latter’s house. In the course of the 
dinner the bond man tried to sell the 
banker some bonds, only to be met 
with the response “we have no money.” 
The butler overheard the conversation 
—and soon the bank needed all the 
money it could get its hands on. 
Neither of these may contain the 
true story; but simpler incidents than 
these have brought about serious 
situations. 

In a recent run on a bank in New 
York, which resulted in selling out 
the bank after a two- or three-day siege, 
the cause was easily ascertainable. 
Three of the officials were arrested for 
embezzlement and the story got into 
the papers. The amount of the short- 
age was imposing and inasmuch as 
New York is a city of newspaper 
readers, a run of dangerous propor- 
tions began the next morning. This 
was to be expected; for inasmuch as 
police matters are public matters, such 
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incidents cannot be concealed from 
the public. In this case all the old- 
time methods were tried —the address- 
ing of the crowds by the president, the 
ostentatious deposit of large sums by 
influential men, the arrival of armored 
cars full of currency and its display 
before the anxious depositors. All 
failed to allay the excitement. Only 
when the bank was taken over by a 
larger institution did the line disband 
and normalcy return. 


SUBSEQUENTLY developed that 

the stories carried by the papers at 
first were essentially true; for the three 
men implicated had embezzled an 
amount sufficient to absorb the entire 
capital, surplus and undivided profits. 
The bank really was in a desperate 
condition, but not hopeless. Had the 
officials been given time, they could 
have saved the situation by means of 
the surety bonds and _ stockholders’ 
liability —not without loss to the 
bank, however, but without loss to 
the depositors. 


The Science of Banking 


The art of banking has been said to 
be the lending of money and getting it 
back. But in my judgment the 
science of banking consists in so 
arranging the assets that the bank 
shall have the greatest earning power 
consistent with the greatest measure 
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of liquidity. And this is 


a science indeed —a science 
without exact rules” or 
precedents, and therefore a 

The fear of a run may 
matter of human judgment. 
become almost an obsession 
to the bank man. It may 
keep him in an atmosphere of 
anxiety all the time. 
It may result in his 
keeping his bank so 
liquid that it fails 
to earn its proper 
income. For safety 
he sacrifices profits. 
One bank, to my 
knowledge keeps 25 
per cent of its de- 
posits in Liberty 
bonds for this very 
reason. Another 
bank is reported to 
have kept, in years 
past, a million dol- 
lars in gold in its 
vaults for the same 
purpose. Perhaps 
this was a_ wise 
course, jf it added 
to the banker's 
sense of security; 
but surely it was expensive insurance 
against a possible run. 

Every well-managed bank must 
anticipate the time when it may face 
sudden and unexpected demands. Like 
a good general it must marshal its 
forces for battle —from the front line 
trenches to the ultimate rear. Each 
group of reinforcements must be ready 
to move into position when needed. 
That is not to say that each group of 
assets should be idle meanwhile; but 
there should be ways and means of 
bringing these assets into action when 
the occasion demands. A bank should 
be no more unprepared for emergencies 
than individuals should be; but each 
must for itself select that policy that 
will afford the greatest measure of 
protection. A scheme of banking 
that would be safe in a strictly resi- 
dential, better class community would 
not be proper for a bank catering to 
ignorant and easily excited foreigners. 


The Public Has a Long Memory 


In spite of the fact that banking is 
today better understood than at any 
time in the past (which is not saying 
a great deal); and in spite of the 
educational propaganda that has been 
going out for years, the danger of a 
run is ever present. The public has a 
long memory. The troubles of the 
past may be ancient history, and the 
banker may conclude that that water 
has gone over the dam; but he finds 
contrariwise as soon as rumor gets in 
its deadly work. The story of 1907 is 
still fresh in the minds of many who 
passed through those hectic days and 


The butler overheard the conversation and soon 
the bank needed all the money it 
could get its hands on 


it only takes a whisper to revive the 
memories, with the direct consequences. 

A certain time-honored bank had a 
run in the early nineties. It had an 
unbroken period of success for over 
thirty years thereafter; but suddenly a 
rumor was started that an official of 
the bank was in trouble, when the 
history of its earlier run was repeated. 
The old generation had not yet died 
off and the new had heard the story 
and heeded its warnings, all too well! 


Mob Psychology 


As an example of mob psychology a 
bank run is interesting and enlighten- 
ing. Every thinking man_ knows 
perfectly well that no bank can keep 
the money of its depositors available 
for immediate payment. It must be 
invested. We frequently hear and as 
frequently use the expression “I have 
so much money in the bank’ —which 
if true would mean that the bank held 
in cash the entire amount of its 
deposits. What we do have in the 
bank is a credit on its books payable in 
money, sometimes on demand and 
sometimes after certain legal notice. 
And because of this fact no bank can 
liquidate its indebtedness at one fell 
swoop. It can only do so by the 
orderly process of turning assets into 
money as fast as possible and thereby 
meeting the demands made upon it. 
But the frightened depositors demand 
that the bank shall ignore fundamental 


THe BUuRROUGHSs 
economic princi- 
ples and by some 
alchemic process 
procure money as 
fast as the tellers 
can count it out. 

I have read with 
interest the story 
of every bank run 
that has come to 
my attention and 
find they follow 
certain definite 
lines. Rumor, that 
spreads like a 
prairie fire, creates 
a doubt in the 
minds of the de- 
positors as to the 
bank’s solvency, 
The crowd gathers, 
first in small num- 
bers and then in 
ever increasing vol- 
ume. The bank 


strength by paying 
without hesitation 
all who ask for their 
money. As _ soon 
as the condition 
becomes serious, a 
high official goes among the people, or 
addresses them, assuring them that 
all is well and that there is no occasion 
for alarm. Prominent men and well 
known in the community make de- 
posits of imposing size with great 
ceremony, hoping thereby to allay the 
excitement. Large quantities of money 
are obtained and placed in plain view 
of the waiting line. All of which does 
little or no good. The crowd has lost 
its head and the sight of money makes 
them all the more anxious to get their 
hands on it. It matters not that 
withdrawals forfeit interest —that is of 
no consequence, for reason has given 
way to passion. 

We have heard much about the 
stabilizing influence of the Federal 


Reserve System, and in many instances, 


it is believed that a member bank 
cannot fail; but this factor of safety, 
erroneous though it may be, avails but 
little when the battle is on. As a 
matter of fact those who stand in line 
are in a sense non compos mentis —oul 
of their minds, and incapable of reason- 
ing. Their one object is to get their 
precious money in hand before the 
doors close —in their judgment, forever. 


CERTAIN bank in New York, a few 

years ago, paid out approximately 
one-half of its deposits during a period 
of a few weeks; and was only saved 
through the support of the Federal 
Reserve Bank, which took over its 
discounted paper as fast as_ the 
demands required. As long as a bank 
holds eligible paper, and is a member 
of the Federal Reserve System, it can 


elects to show its, 
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fall back upon its rediscounting privi- 
leges to meet such emergencies; but in 
the event that it has frozen or slow 
assets in any considerable quantity, 
its position is perilous in the face of an 
insistent demand for funds upon the 
part of its people. The chief safeguard 
lies in keeping its paper liquid and 
eligible, its bonds quickly marketable, 
and slow assets in the minority. 


Feed It or Smother It 


There are two processes applicable 
to a bank run: (a) to smother it, and 
(b) to feed it until the appetite is 
satisfied. By this I mean that the 


bank can either pay until the last 
depositor is satisfied if this can be 
done, or exercise the legal right to 
require notice of withdrawal, where 
this applies. Insofar as_ checking 
accounts are concerned, it is either pay 
or close the doors. There is no alter- 
native. But in the savings accounts 
the law has mercifully given the banks 
the right to require notice of with- 
drawal running from thirty to ninety 
days before being legally obligated to 
pay. As a matter of pride and to 
show the strength of the institution, 
the bank usually elects to pay all who 
ask; but if this is inadequate to allay 
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the excitement, as a last resort falls 
back upon its legal prerogative where 
this is applicable. 

It is, of course, possible to have a 
serious run on the checking accounts 
without the excitement and notoriety 
that attends a run in person. A great 
many depositors have too much pride 
to face the teller and ask for their 
money in person. The same result, 
both to the bank and himself, can be 
accomplished by drawing a check and 
depositing it in another bank. And 
this process would generally obtain 
except in cases where the excitement 
was so intense that the frightened ones 


(Continued on page 52) 


Status Today—in Four Minutes 


HE busy bank executive must 

keep in touch with the progress 

of the bank with a minimum 
expenditure of “time. To keep our 
officers informed about the growth of 
our various departments, we have 
been using fogr simple forms that take 
about a minute apiece to read. 

These forms are filled in daily in 

duplicate, one copy being passed 
among the officers, and the other being 
filed for statistical purposes. 
. The first form is called the officers’ 
report and it provides space for the 
total deposits of the day, total deposits 
one year ago, total resources of the 
day, total resources of one year ago, 
and a space for remarks. Under this 
latter head any information relative 
to the figures in the report can be 
given, as well as explanations that 
will render them more intelligible. 

The second form is called the check- 
ing account department report and 
provides space for the names and 
addresses of new depositors and the 
amount of the initial deposit; the 
names and addresses of depositors who 


By G. EDWIN HEMING 


First National Bank & Trust Company 
Freeport, N. Y. 


have closed their accounts and the 
balance at closing; the names and 
addresses of depositors whose balances 
are declining and the range of balance. 

The third form is called a savings 
account department report and is 
similar to* the checking account form 
providing space for names and ad- 
dresses of new accounts and closed 
accounts. 

The fourth form is our safe deposit 
department report which provides 
space for the names and addresses of 
depositors who have rented boxes, 
size of box, and number; space for the 
names and addresses of those who 
have surrendered boxes, and a re- 
capitulation of the number of boxes 
rented and the total number of boxes 
vacant. 

Not only do these forms enable the 
officers to know essential facts, but 
they provide a meansfor tabulating vital 
statistics, building good will, and plan- 


ning the bank’s advertising program. 
Form number one is a sort of barom- 


* eter of the bank. The rise or decline 


of the bank’s deposits 
apparent. 

Forms two and three are passed on 

to the stenographer who sends letters 
of appreciation to the newcomers, and 
letters of regret to those who have 
left the fold. These two forms are 
also used at the end of each month to 
ascertain the number of accounts 
opened and closed in various classes, 
and to estimate the turnover of ac- 
counts. When deposits are declining 
and the reports show a large turnover 
of accounts, that is the advertising 
manager’s cue to concentrate on the 
subject of building up a bank account 
with regular deposits. 
_ The fourth form tells at a glance 
the number of safe deposit boxes 
vacant and is a guide for the adver- 
tising of this department. 

We have found these reports to be 
very helpful and well worth the few 
minutes’ time it takes to have them 
prepared in each department. 
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THE BURROUGHS 


Tribute the Community 


How ‘‘Cleveland’s Largest Family’’ Gives as Well as Takes 
in its Support and Encouragement of Civic Enterprises 


and cold, it’s because the rest of us 


ie BANKERS are sometimes selfish 


have made them so. We 
haven’t frankly wanted a banker 
to be big-hearted and open- 
handed —at least not with our 
money. ourselves, ‘frail 
mortals all, may spend our 
Saturday’s pay check by the 
middle of the week on ball games 
and parties and extravagant 
habits, but we want to feel 
that the money we have en- 
trusted to a bank is safeguarded 
by more than human self-control 
and protected from all tempta- 
tions to be wasteful or careless 
or generous. The ideal banker 
should be something like a bull- 
dog —kind to you and me, but 
fearfully vigilant and cross to 
the rest of the world. 

But bankers are doing so much 
more than just safeguarding 
funds that are put in their care, 
that the public’s appreciation 
of what a banker means to the 
community has magnified itself 
in less than a generation’s time. 
Bankers administer estates, 
manage businesses, put wayward sons 
through college and give them business 
oversight, take us to Europe or Yellow- 
stone Park, help us arrange ourinsurance 
so that it will buy coal for the widow 
rather than diamonds for some’ shark 
of a stock salesman, give us a week’s 
window-display in their show-windows, 
tell our wives how to keep a household 
budget, advertise Christmas savings 
clubs so that the biggest sales of the 
year can be financed on cash instead of 
credit —and then labor, in their own 
bulletins and newspaper ads, to inter- 
pret the financial facts of the country 
so that we may know whether to turn 
up our coat collars and prepare for a 
cold winter or decide we can give some 
thought to the possibility of that new 
suit and a new car. 

Banks and bankers represent such a 
large and vital force in every city that 
inevitably they have studied to make 
themselves friendly and human. I 
know bank presidents who don’t scowl 
even once all day long. Sometimes a 
bank official even speaks to you first 
when you meet on the street! That is 
a hopeful sign, because it shows that 
bankers are beginning to enjoy mingling 
with the common people. More and 
more banks are going out of their way 
to be unselfish, public spirited, inter- 


By SANFORD JORDAN 


I. F. Freiberger, vice-president and trust officer 


ested in the welfare of their commu- 
nity. It may easily be that the swing 
of the pendulum in the next year or 
two will see banks out-vying each other 
in seeing how many tellers’ windows 
they can turn over to collecting funds 
for hospital drives, and how many 
kindnesses they can do their city with- 
out hope of immediate reward. 


S° to get some idea of how much 

" usefulness a bank can accomplish in 
its city in addition to its banking 
facilities, I went to what I consider 
headquarters for this sort of thing — 
namely, the Cleveland Trust Company. 
The Cleveland Trust was father of the 
living trust idea which has extended 
trust department work enormously. 
Father, or at least a pioneer, of the 
branch bank idea. Father of the 
Cleveland Foundation, now copied al- 
most literally in fifty other cities. If 
this bank is not exactly father of. the 
idea of community service, no doubt 
it has at least carried the idea further 
than most banks. 

I wanted to see how they could be of 
unusual service to the community; 
whether too it always paid them. 

So I met I. F. Freiberger, a senior 


vice-president and the trust officer of 
the bank. I asked him about the use 
which a community enterprise 
was making of the bank’s own 
corner that week, in displaying 
an immense indicator to show 
the progress during a_ whirl 
wind drive for funds. 

“We turn that piece of real 
estate over to one civic purpose 
after another,” Mr. Freiberger 
said. “I suppose it’s the most 
valuable advertising space in 
the city of Cleveland. Once 
we refused $50,000 a year for it 
from a vendor, and we turn 
down offers constantly for com- 
mercial purposes which we con- 
sider incompatigle with the 
dignity of our bank. We make 
displays of our own there, of 
course, and also do what we 
can to advertise the Community 
Chest and other worthy public 
welfare activities as they come 
along. Our building is old- 
fashioned, you see, and has that 
chopped-off corner effect which 
was permissible in the nineties 
when real estate wasn’t as costly 
as it is today. As long as we have 
that corner we’re mighty glad to put 
it to good use as best we can.” 

In addition, I learned, each of the 
bank’s fifty-two branches donates a 
window to the drive for funds, or what- 
ever the project is. What the cash 
value of this display space is could 
probably be computed by advertising 
men. It must run into thousands of 
dollars a year. 

Of course the bank makes its cash 
contributions, collectively and singly, 
to these various drives. Cleveland has 
a lot of drives. Cleveland started the 
community fund idea, which extends 
the simplicity of the ‘“‘war chest” and 
bunches all the Y.M.C.A., Y.W.C.A., 
city charity, Salvation Army and other 
“drives” under one head and eliminates 
too-frequent tag days and hat-passing. 
But even this is not enough. The week 
I met Mr. Freiberger the city was 
raising $6,000,000 to build a new 
Medical Center, combining hospitals 
and sanitarium resources of a type 
worthy of the sixth city in the country. 

Mr. Freiberger and another vice- 
president of the Cleveland Trust Com- 
pany, had been made team captains 
in this $6,000,000 drive and other men 
in the bank were serving on various 
soliciting teams. This soliciting was 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


done personally at a man’s own office 
or factory, and represented personal 
hard work on the part of each man 
participating. But the amount needed 
was oversubscribed by $2,J00,000 in a 
week’s time. 
“Some of us have an opportunity to 
serve on whatever of that kind comes 
along,” smiled Mr. Freiberger. “After 


himself to any extent to a community 
enterprise, of course it means that the 
bank shares in his generosity,’ says 
Mr. Freiberger, “for the reason that 
the other members of his department 
must rearrange their work so as to 
carry part of his. The whole depart- 
ment, in fact, shares in his generosity. 
Thus you can see that no official of a 

bank can engage him- 


self in city enterprises 


HANDWRITING 
af 


am 


to any great extent 
unless the policy of 
the bank favors that. 

“It just happens 
here that most of us 
in this bank do some- 
thing along that 
line,” he went on. 
“Newton D. Baker, 


a while an individual or an institution 
becomes fairly well catalogued in the 
public’s mind as to whether he can be 
counted on for support of a civic 
enterprise or not. If he has to be 
coaxed and argued with before he lends 
his support, then he’ll do as a trailer 
but never as a leader. Our bank 
prefers to give its support gladly 
rather than grudgingly, and to do what 
it can in the hard work of organizing 
and managing a worthy proposition, 
rather than trail along at the tail end. 

“After all,’ he continued, “there is 
plenty more that a banker can con- 
tribute to his city besides the oc- 
casional check to a worthy cause. 
Civic enterprises need leadership, and 
a spirit of purpose, and a sincere un- 
selfishness. Most bankers are good 
leaders. You need courage to be a 
banker; you need a singleness of pur- 
pose and faith in the worthiness of 
your project. Even in good times 
your community values this leader- 
ship; but in days of depression and 
uncertainty and gloom, the courage 
that a public-minded banker can give 
his city is incalculable.” 

Mr. Freiberger, naturally enough, 
follows his own advice regarding giving 
his time and his services to the city. 
When he was elected president of the 
Cleveland Chamber of Commerce last 
spring, the newspapers announced the 
facts of his life: joined Cleveland Trust 
1901 as assistant trust officer; twenty- 
five years’ background of legal training; 
active in field of welfare and_phil- 
anthropy, being a member of the 
finance committee of Mt. Sinai Hos- 
pital, a trustee of Cleveland College, 
Euclid Avenue Temple and the Good- 
rich Social Settlement; also a member 
of the Cleveland Community Fund 
a often referred to as the “‘peace 
chest.” 


“When an officer of a bank devotes 
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I wanted to ask more about the 
Cleveland Foundation, for the sake of 
younger readers of this magazine who 
may not have been reading bank news 
twenty years or so ago, but I waited 
to get the other facts first. So I 
asked about the bank’s head officers — 
the president and the rest. 

“We are fortunate in having as 
president of this bank Harris Creech, 
a man who grew up in banking and 
who believes thoroughly in all it stands 
for,’ said Mr. Freiberger. ““Mr. Creech 
is personally modest and retiring, and 
does not seek publicity of any sort; 
quite the reverse, in fact. We, here, 
who work with him know he has a 
happy balance of practical banking 
experience, to protect the stockholders’ 
investment, and civic mindedness, to 
do what is best for the community. 
Mr. Creech welcomes such oppor- 
tunities as this bank finds to be of 
public service. 


“THEN Col. Leonard P. Ayres, a 
vice-president of this bank, renders 
continuous public service through his 
business forecasts and financial sta- 
tistics. 
“Another officer of this bank is a 
member of the Citizen’s Advisory Com- 


mittee. Are you acquainted with 
that?” I told him no, and asked for 
the facts. 


“It’s a committee of nine, selected 
equally by the city council, by the 
county commissions, and by the board 
of education,” he explained. ‘The 
meetings are public and every im- 
portant proposition to be acted on by 
the council comes before it for dis- 
cussion. While it exercises no real 
authority in the actions of the city 
government, being merely an advisory 
body or a forum of public opinion, still 
its recommendations receive the serious 


former secretary of 
war anda Cleveland 
attorney as well as a 
director of this bank, 
is actively interested 
in the Goodrich 
Social Settlement. 
All of us had the 
satisfaction of watch- 
ing Mr. Goff, the 
former president of 


Crust: Sank 


this bank, help in a 


big way to build a 
bigger Cleveland, and we are satisfied 
in our own minds that that way leads 
to prosperity and genuine happiness 
for all concerned. Of course you know 
that Mr. Goff organized the Cleveland 
Foundation, which today is bearing 
fruit in exactly the direction that he 
contemplated.” 


consideration of the council, and of 


course its deliberations are given full 


newspaper space at all times. 
‘**The Citizen’s Advisory Committee 
_ approved the building of the big 
Cleveland Auditorium, where the last 
Republican National Convention was 
held, and is now approving plans for 
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adding the wings to the original build- 
ing. Our new viaduct was discussed 


thoroughly and the necessary bonds 
for its construction were argued over 


someone’s going. 


to pay off the mortgage, or the sponsors 
of a children’s home are selling tickets 
to buy a player piano, or a school gives 
an amateur show. Somebody in a big 
bank like this must listen to all such 
requests, whether worthy and needy 
or the reverse, and must represent the 
bank, explaining tactfully why the 
bank cannot use the money of stock- 
holders to buy tickets. Or perhaps 
the project demands that someone buy 
tickets, or perhaps even necessitates 
For all such projects 
tne Cleveland Trust bunches sym- 
pathy and its generosity under the 
head of its Public Relations Depart- 
ment, and then turns this task over 
to a vice-president with full authority 
to act as he sees fit. Whatever the 
proposition is, this official gives his 
yes or no promptly —and cheerfully. 
And what does the Public Relations 
Department do? Well, it furnishes 
speakers for lodges and luncheon clubs. 


THE 


BURROUGHS 


where we ¢Couldn’t possibly see any 
benefit resulting to ourselves, and yet 
we pitched in and did our part with 
just as much enthusiasm as if we were 
being paid for it. The far-sighted view 
to take, we have learned, is that what- 
ever is good for our depositors and good 
— city will benefit the bank in the 
end. 

“When the Cleveland Foundation 
was organized, Mr. Goff took great 
pains to provide that the Foundation 
would not receive any portion of an 
estate until the widow and the youngest 
child had been amply provided for 
through a period of their entire life- 
time. In other words, the Foundation 
asked nothing for itself, but rather 
offered its services as a distributing 
facility after the immediate family had 
been cared for, and the time should 
come when the estate should be turned 
over to charity. Then the Foundation 
steps in and sees to it that whatever 

funds that are left for 


charity are used to further 


very definitely before this 
committee gave its approval 
and passed the matter on to 
the council for action. On 
matters like this, of course, 
the advice of a banker would 
help to decide whether the 
time is favorable for float- 
ing a bond issue needed to 
build another million-dollar 
viaduct. 


worth-while and necessary 
charities, instead 
coming inactive or useless 
or obsolete.” 

I asked him to give mea 
brief statement of the work- 
ings of the Cleveland 
Foundation. 

“It was started January 
2, 1914,” he said. ‘The 
purpose was to enable any 
man leaving an estate, large 


“Another committee, 


known as the Greater Cleve- 
land Transportation Committee, re- 
cently overhauled the trolley situation 
of the city and made recommenda- 
tions which were adopted by both the 
city and the street car companies. 
Our own A. R. Horr, as chairman of 
the committee, was able by his tactful 
and diplomatic handling of the problem 
to get the various suburbs together on 
a program which provides trolley and 
bus service for all at a reasonable rate 
of fare. In again settling the trolley 
situation this bank, through Mr. Horr, 
followed in the footsteps of our Mr. 
Goff, who in 1912 acted as the repre- 
sentative of the street car companies in 
dealing with Mayor Tom Johnson and 
settled a seven years’ war which had 
disrupted the city and prevented the 
industries of the city from getting to 
work in a settled frame of mind.” 

But of course, for every city-wide 
enterprise that is on foot there are a 
dozen smaller activities that demand 
help or encouragement from a banker. 
Maybe a church is holding a bazaar 


Maybe one of the bank’s officials can 
give an interesting travel talk, or a 
lecture on economics, or lead the dis- 
cussion in a meeting about employ- 
ment or bond buying or _ business 
finance. Very well, this vice-president 
will either make the speech himself or 
send an official who can. 

The head of the Public Relations 
Department is delegated as the bank’s 
representative on all sorts of clubs or 
civic organizations. He’s the official 
“joiner.” Sometimes, when he has 
joined up to the limit of his time, he 
sees that somebody else in the bank 
joins. So first and last, this vice- 
president devotes practically all of his 
time to the work of bank participation 
in civic and welfare matters. 

‘Does allof this community unselfish- 
ness on the bank’s part pay you?” I 
asked Mr. Freiberger bluntly. 

“Probably not,” came the definite 
answer. ‘We don’t think of it in that 
light. More than once we have taken 
part in some community enterprise 
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ery 


or small, to provide for charitable enter- 
prises, but to avoid the risk of his 
bequest becoming wasteful or ridicu- 
lous through the changes brought about 
by time. Take, for instance, a bequest 


(Continued on page 38) 
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e Can 


Compete 
Abroad 


By C. C. MARTIN 


Photographs by Ewing Galioway 


N ALL countries and at all times the 
idea of competition has been ex- 
pressed in some form or other. It 

is a part of trade, as the goods and 
services of commerce are a part of 
trade. Competition is merely the 
method of traders in disposing of their 
goods or services, and these methods 
do not essentially differ in New York, 
Tokio, Calcutta, London or Buenos 
Aires. 

Competition is consequently a gen- 
eral term used to describe a group of 
activities, wide in range and character- 
istics. As friendship, generosity, fair- 
ness can be exemplified in innumerable 
ways, competition has many shades 
and forms. To say that competition 
is based on price is inadequate. There 
is a price competition, but this is only 
one of numberless forms. It is true 
that goods and services pass from hand 
to hand on a basis of values expressed 
in terms of some monetary unit, but 
this does not explain at all why the 
particular transaction takes place, why 
a person gives up a certain sum of 
money for a lot of merchandise or a 
particular service, or why the person 
owning the merchandise or able to 
perform the service parts with the one 
or the other for the stipulated price. 
This is the point that interests us and 
the one we frequently ignore. 

We get along no better if we try to 
define competition with some other 
phrase. We can say that price compe- 
tition exists when supply exceeds de- 
mand, and that other competition is 
merely due to scarcity of supply. 
However, goods may lose greatly in 
value when there is no competition but 
simply overproduction, and this defini- 
tion ignores the great range of prefer- 
ence created by advertising or some 
other means which transfers an enor- 
mous amount of goods. The simplest 
thing is to say that successful competi- 
tion depends on many things, on 
quality, prestige, price, friendship, in- 
fluence, personality, service, style, 


quick delivery, ability to sell, advertis- 
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San Juan, Porto Rico—the postoffice in the foreground and downtown business buildings built by 
Americans, in the distance 


ing, novelty, adaptability, production, 
habit, accessibility and so on through 
an interminable list. Successful com- 
petition depends on the motives under- 
lying human conduct and these are as 
varied as conduct is varied. 

Ever since the day when man was 
able to satisfy his needs by going to 
the entrance to his cave and knocking 
something on the head, we have had 
competition similar or analogous to 
that of today. When man could not 
get what he wanted by physically 
taking it, he began to resort to the 
artifices of trade, the diplomacy of 
conduct or psychology, the study of 
the needs of others, the creation of new 
desires and appetites, the laying out of 
arteries of communication, the struggle 
for monopoly, the creation of colonial 
markets, the production of better mer- 
chandise and innumerable other things. 
Competition is the group name for all 
the skill, strategy, brains, technical 
advance, plans and qualities that 
make up the activity we know as 
business. 

As we become more conversant with 
these facts, we begin to realize that 
one of the former cardinal principles of 
our economic faith is not so true. Two 
decades ago one would have found few 
persons to uphold the positive side of 
an argument based on whether or not 
we could compete abroad. But with 
the increased knowledge of the mech- 
anism of trade that has characterized 
this country in recent years, and with 
the volume of practical demonstration 
that many of our traders and manu- 
facturers have had, the conviction is 
pretty well established that we can and 
do compete abroad with high success. 


The battle, however, is not com- 
pletely won. There are those who call 
attention to the fact that a very large 
part of our exports are bought and 
not sold, which means that our wheat, 
petroleum, copper, cotton, tobacco and 
many other things move overseas be- 
cause of demand which we do not 
create and do little to stimulate. This, 
however, is only partly true. For 
many of these products there exist 
world-wide marketing organizations, 
and with the increase in world develop- 
ment, competition is emerging in many 
directions. Likewise it is affirmed that 
although we are successful abroad in 
specialties, we cannot move forward, 
when it is a question of standardized 
international goods. However, even 
here the point is not well taken. 
In textiles, American voiles can hold 
their own against any competition, 
in denims and drills we lead the 
world and American styles and patterns 
are steadily increasing in popularity 
abroad. We exported $46,000,000 
worth of chemicals in the first three 
months of 1927; 696,000 tons of iron 
and steel products from January 
through April; $23,000,000 in rubber 
goods and so on. These are all stand- 
ardized international products. On 
the other hand, there are few special- 
ties we sell that are not made abroad. 
This is true all along the line from 
typewriters to automobiles and foun- 
tain pens. 

That these goods of ours are sold 
and demanded, indicates that we are 
not helpless in the field of competition 
overseas. It proves beyond question 
that when we make the effort we can 
and do sell our products. There is no 
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truth in the old story that we cannot 
compete abroad. 

In any market the opinion of com- 
petitors is valuable testimony, and the 
record is full of admissions that we 
have made steady advances, have used 
unique methods and are steadily mov- 
ing on. The Bank of London and 
South America, Limited, admits that 
“in certain lines American goods are 
unquestionably first,” while the Buenos 
Aires correspondent of the London 
Economist declares that “it would be 
foolish to suppose that British manu- 
facturers will be able to compete in 
lines such as harvesting machinery, 
automobiles, typewriters and other 
items in which America is first and the 
rest nowhere.”” A Russian correspond- 
ent of the Manchester Guardian says 
“there are indications that the United 
States is on the road to taking the 
place of pre-war Germany in Russian 
imports,” and the British Trade Com- 
missioner in India and Ceylon tells us 
that “American traveling salesmen are 
frequently more fully conversant with 
the practical working of their machines, 
and are able to give more valuable 
advice on technical matters than their 
British rivals, who are often merely 
commercial salesmen and not engineers 
in addition.” 


N a report on the Printing Industry 
in the Argentine, the British Depart- 
ment of Overseas Trade calls attention 
to the steady increase in the use of 
American machinery and supplies and 
ascribes it to better sales plans and 
practice, and the British Commercial 
Secretary in Santiago, Chile, makes 
much of our advertising and sales 
literature in Spanish, our technical 
magazines, the fact that we are able 
to undersell British manufacturers in 
spite of our high wages, our favorable 


credit terms, visits by experts from our 
factories, our field research and so on. 
La Nacion of Buenos Aires tells us that 
we have maintained our position in the 
Argentine market to the great surprise 
of our commercial rivals, as a direct 
result of adapting ourselves to buyers’ 
requirements and “far-sighted and in- 
telligent efforts.” 

An article in the Times Trade and 
Engineering Supplement (London) as- 
serts that “there is much to learn from 
the American salesman in Europe. An 
American salesman begins by making 
it clear that he is on the job to meet 
a demand. He is not there to add to 
the number of consumers of something 
that is produced for his own country. 
He recognizes at once that in sizes, in 
qualities and in shapes there are dif- 
ferences which are based upon profound 
differences in national characteristics.” 
An Australian correspondent of the 
London Times tells us that “there are 
many American manufactures being 
sold in the British Dominions without 
effective British competition. As a 
result of this American activity there 
is great expansion of American trade 
at the expense of United Kingdom 
trade throughout the British Domin- 
ions. This gain, it should be remem- 
bered, is being made in spite of high 
wages in the United States and higher 
import duties on American goods into 
the Dominions.”” A British official in 
New Zealand declares that British 
houses are far behind us in catalogues, 
advertising and technical information, 
and that American traders are far 
more efficient than their British rivals. 

A correspondent of the London 
Economist states that “‘anyone familiar 
with the exhaustive reports issued by 
the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, Washington, will readily 
appreciate the va'uable assistance ren- 
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dered to the business community of 
the United States by its commercial 
representatives. Through the Bureay 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 
and the Pan-American Union the busi- 
ness houses of the United States are 
afforded an invaluable medium of edu- 
cation.” Likewise the Frankfurter 
Zeitung speaks in glowing terms of the 
activities of the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce. 


[NX my files I may find volumes of this 

sort of testimony. It comes from 
all the world and is in many languages. 
It all expresses one great fact. That 
since the World War a new force has 
appeared in the international trade 
field, a force characterized by a new 
viewpoint, fresh and original methods, 
a willingness to spend money without 
stint if a practical end is in sight, mer- 
chandise different from that produced 
elsewhere, advertising reaching to the 
limits of trade, and many other things 
that have acted like an alarm clock on 
European traders. It may be said that 
our advance abroad is due to the fact 
that former tenants of the foreign 
fields were fighting on blood- 
stained fields of Europe and that we 
entered because there was nobody 
present to deny us. Furthermore, that 
in a short time these former tenants 
will be in shape to put us out and that 
we shall have a very hard time indeed. 
We admit that we were highly favored 
by having the field practically to our- 
selves, but while we were in possession 
we saw much, practiced much and 
learned to find our way about. It will 
take a considerable time to overcome 
the lead we have. 

All argument is best illustrated by 
cases and examples. Mere statement 
proves little, and indeed the record is 
so full that we have no need for mere 
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personal dogmatism and affirmation. 
We have relied too much on this sort 
of thing in the past, and our advance 
abroad should no longer rest for its 
validity on the opinion of this or that 
man, the personal authority of an 
individual. 

It is freely admitted that cement 
made in the United States cannot 
compete in the Argentine with the 
same product made in Europe. The 
price is all against us. Therefore, an 
American concern did the very simple 
thing of building a factory in the con- 
tested region. The factory can com- 
pete, it is working to capacity, sending 
profits to this country and buying 
American equipment and introducing 
American methods in the South Ameri- 
can republic. When the Argentine 
government wanted a number of 
locomotives and wanted them quickly, 
it did not hesitate to pay an American 
concern a substantial advance in price 
over European competitors, when the 
locomotives were delivered under steam, 
on the rails in Entre Rios, ninety days 
after receipt of order. When Italy 
decided that it needed outside help in 
developing the oil fields of the penin- 
sula, it decided then and there that 
practice and experience in the United 
States were better than elsewhere and 
that an American company should do 
the work. All this means American 
exports of equipment and_ supplies. 
Likewise, when under the command of 
Mussolini the country proceeded to 
utilize every resource for the purpose 
of making itself independent, as far 
as possible, of imported coal, we lent 
millions for hydro-electric plants that 
will be equipped with the product of 
American factories, brains and labor. 

The extension of our parcel post 
facilities means millions to our traders. 
The two-cent stamp in the Western 


Hemisphere also increases the force of 
our competition. Wherever you go 
throughout the world you find Vacuum 
oil, a fine product, effecting notable 
economies, and here quality and quick 
delivery tell the story. Outstanding 
citizens of this country, the list of 
whom increases daily, have been mag- 
nificent trade ambassadors. Dawes, 
Robinson, Young, Cumberland in Peru, 
Millspaugh in Persia, MacGowan and 
Whitaker in Bolivia, Pulliam in Santo 
Domingo, Ham in Nicaragua, Ren- 
wick in Salvador, Young in Honduras, 
Long in Chile, Kemmere in several 
countries, many of our agricultural 
experts in Argentine, Rockefeller doc- 
tors throughout the world have placed 
the skill of this country and the prod- 
ucts of that skill in high esteem indeed. 
They have indirectly and directly done 
notable things for our foreign trade. 


HE Panama Canal brought millions 

in orders to our doors by shortening 
communications. The Pan-American 
Union with its trade and other con- 
ferences in Washington, its publica- 
tions and centralizing of Pan-American 
interests, is a powerful factor in com- 
merce and good will. Our Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce with 
its outposts throughout the world, our 
consular service under the State De- 
partment, are admittedly factors of 
prime importance in extending the 
sales of American products overseas. 
Pan-American commercial and highway 
conferences, the result of American 
initiative, all carry forward our stand- 
ard of fair dealing, good merchandise, 
and cards upon the table. Evidently 
competition is a multiform thing. 

When American automobile manu- 
facturers send men throughout the 
world to talk from platforms on the 
subject of transportation, ignoring for 


Twenty-nine 


the moment any reference to American 
cars, they do a great constructive 
work, strike the keynote of their ad- 
vance and sell far more of their 
product than would be the case with 
specific selling arguments. We are 
ridding ourselves abroad, as we have 
rid ourselves at home, of the idea that 
there is an absolute limit to the amount 
of business that can be done. We 
know that demand can be created and 
that there are always potential capaci- 
ties. Furthermore, we are getting it 
into our heads way down deep that we 
had best put the soft pedal on foreign 
competition when at home there has 
never been so much competition as at 
present. In our own back yard we are 
having the toughest job in history. 
When England says she will have no 
more to do with Russia, our bankers 
and traders are quick to try and step 
into Britain’s place, even though we 
will not recognize the Soviet. 

Under the McKenna duty schedule, 
automobile tires. manufactured in the 
Empire enter England under a prefer- 
ential rate approximately two-thirds 
of the regular British tariff, Here is 
where American concerns with Cana- 
dian factories come in, and those with 
British factories are in even better 
position. This puts us in a strong 
position against French, German, Ita!- 
ian and Belgian manufacturers selling 
in England. Of the twenty-three 
principal rubber goods factories in 
Canada, nineteen are completely owned 
or controlled by American capital. 
These nineteen factories produce 75 
per cent of rubber goods manufactured 
in Canada, and exports of casings from 
Canada last year were larger than 
from the United States. 

Our foreign factories, branches, of- 
fices and so on are increasing in number 
almost by the minute and are carefully 
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One Place It 
Doesn’t Pay 


to Cut Costs 


HE selection of tried and tested 

material in the vault walls may 
some day save the entire treasure a 
bank vault is built to protect. 


Nine Federal Reserve banks and 
branches, and more than three hun- 
dred national and state banks have 
chosen Rivet-Grip Bank Vault Re- 
inforcement as the best system of 
protection obtainable. Rivet-Grip 
Bank Vault Reinforcement is the 
result of 11 years of intensive study 
and research on the problem of effec- 
tive vault protection. The Rivet- 
’ Grip engineering staff is competent 
to give you the benefit of this ac- 
cumulation of years of study. 


The Rivet-Grip System covers the 
complete range of bank vault re- 
quirements for both large banks 
and small. 


Write for brochure containing 
valuable information on modern 
bank vault construction and design 


The Rivet-Grip Steel Co. 
2404 Prospect Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 


Rivet 
Grip 


BANK VAULT 
REINFORCEMENT 


Announcing the incorporation 
wz Ist, 1927, of the Bankers 
ublishing Company, Toledo,as 


The 
REEVES 


ADVERTISING 
Company 


Theo. E. Reeves 
President 
F. W. Thomas 
Vice-President 
D. M. Reeves ! 
Secretary-Treasurer 


A financial advertising agency 
founded in Toledo in 1899 by 
Mr. F. W. Thomas and now 
serving Over 25 financial insti- 
tutions as advertising counsel. 


Individual service—complete 
plans and copy—individual and 
distinctive advertising litera- 
ture prepared and printed. 


Inquiries invited 
The 
REEVES ADVERTISING 
Company 


1924 Linwood Avenue 
Toledo, Ohio 


FROM 


MISSOURI 


Where You Have To Show Them 


W. M. PATE, Cashier, 
Bank of Hoberg, 
Hoberg, Mo. 


writes: 


“Seven years ago we purchased 
our first supplies of your One- 
Operation Note Register System, 
and, as you know, we are still 
using it. It is without a doubt 
the best system we have seen of 
its kind and have had many favor- 
able comments from our Bank 
EXAMINERS in regard to it.” 


YOUR BANK NEEDS THE 


PERATION 
ONE real STER 


SYSTEM 


Write for our booklet. “All Over the Country” 


UNION SAVINGS SYSTEMS 
COMPANY 


Lancaster, Pennsylvania 
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planned strategic moves on the chess- 
board of trade. They are there because 
of import duties, freight rates, money 
to be made by American methods, 
advantage of taking care of matters 
locally, need of out-of-stock business, 
close contact with the field, political con- 
ditions, regional distribution of goods 
and many other reasons. They stand 
for American money poured forth be- 
cause of trade advantage and in them 
have gone many millions of our in- 
vestments abroad. They also mean 
that every time we establish one of 
these outposts, vast numbers of Ameri- 
can manufacturers at home benefit. 
For in the factories and the offices go 
American materials, methods, office 
machinery, filing systems and labor- 
saving devices of all kinds. In most 
cases native labor is employed to a 
greater or less extent, and this labor is 
educated in the use of our commercial 
tools, becomes acquainted with them, 
produces more, demands higher pay 
and forces these tools on native houses 
and competitors because they are 
better and more productive. First our 
money goes abroad, then spring up the 
factories, the offices, the branches and 
so on, and very soon there follow in- 
numerable shiploads of our goods. It 
is an endless chain, an infection of 
good business and sound practice that 
takes command no matter what the 
competitive conditions may have been. 


T° catalogue these foreign American 

establishments would be impossible. 
They appear as department stores, 
theaters, moving-picture houses, branch 
offices of every category, factories, 
warehouses, docks, foreign subsidiaries, 
railroads, mines, sugar and oil fields, 
shipping lines, monopolies, interna- 
tional trusts and so on, engaged in 
producing or controlling every product 
and every activity known in the vast 
range of business. They are the result 
of our search for profits and they 
produce profits, the life and moving 
force of business. They present a front 
to foreign competition practically im- 
pregnable. 

It may be true that our tourists 
spend millions abroad, but they also 
bring millions to our shores. “The 
Americans are coming” is the shout in 
many foreign lands, and preparations 
for the feast mean shipments from this 
country of many things these tourists 
need, from automobiles to chewing gum 
and Camel cigarettes. After they de- 
part the work goes on. Undoubtedly 
the American tourist has given the 
world hotel comforts and sanitation, 
and his demands and needs will g0 
much further in the future, for we have 
become the great nation of travelers. 
To these wanderers who spread de- 
mand for our goods should be added 
many foreigners who receive their edu- 
cation or training in this country, an 

(Continued on page 34) 
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Department: 


Protection: Capacity Convenience 


The SHAW-WALKER Card Ledger Desk for 
savings accounts offers you these three 
things in a greater measure than any sim- 
ilar stock equipment obtainable today! 

Protection is secured by double-walled 
steel construction of the card ledger tray 
compartment, p/us a monolithic insulation 
asin fire-proof safes. Circulartop is formed 
of two solid pieces of steel, packed with 
insulation, and provides a perfect water 
shed. When closed and locked these desks 
give the same security to your ledger cards 
as if they were in your vaults, without the 
inconvenience of transporting them each 
night and morning. 

Capacity —15,000 accounts on ledger 
cards 5 inches wide (10 trays to a desk) 
are housed in one of these desks, occu- 


ying a floor space of less than 15 square 
6 inches wide and 
8 inches wide are also standard. This 
greater capacity and economy of space is 
an important factor in growing savings 
departments. 


Convenience—The desk is the proper . 


height for it | access to the ledger cards 
in posting and reference. A sliding post- 
ing table is provided, fitted with ink wells. 
- The desk front drops down to allow slid- 
ing trays out for taking trial balance and 
figuring interest. Drawers for active sig- 
nature or index cards are provided at con- 
venient height underthe desk body. Filing 
equipment for transfer of ledger, signa- 


ture and index records can be built up un-. 


derneath the desk, betweentheend panels, 


Let Shaw-Walker 
furnish and in- 
stall a complete 
card ledger sys- 
tem—either ma- 
chine or hand 
posted—in your 
savings depart- 
ment. for 
samples o 

and 
forms as fur- 
nished some 
the country’s 
leading banks. 


Write for further information about the Shaw-Walker Ledger Desk ; also for yout 
free copy of “Mopern Banx-Opsratinc MetHops”, 4 valuable new treatise on | 


bank systems and equipment. Address: SHaw-Wa.keER, Muskegon, Michigan. 
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Untit the first Protectograph was made, 
back in 1899, there was no way to protect 
checks from the operation of the check 
raiser. This first Protectograph was so 
thoughtfully conceived and so painstak- 
ingly designed that it is today as adequate 
for the purpose for which it was intended 
as it was twenty-eight years ago. The 
success of the first Protectograph and the 
consequent growth of The Todd Company 
brought a new conception of service — 
a protective service that would extend 
throughout the world as the most complete, 
the most nearly impregnable defense that 
could be offered to protect funds circulat- 
ing in the form of checks. 

The development of the Protectograph 
to meet the need for speed, simplicity and 
efficiency was naturally of first importance. 
Modern Protectographs operate at high 
rates of speed, accurately, with extreme 
simplicity, bringing new economy and pro- 
tection to the issuance of checks. The 
million and more Protectographs in use 
today testify to the increased confidence 
of business in the use of checks when they 
carry protection. Thousands of banks use 
the Protectograph and recommend it to 
their customers. A Protectograph-written 
check travels in safety. Its easily legible, 
unmistakable amount line simplifies and 
accelerates banking routine. 

The conception of service did not end, 
however, at protecting the amount line on 
checks against raising. The Todd Com- 
pany set out to develop a check paper that 
would, in itself, immediately expose other 
operations of the forger and tamperer. 
After years of experiment and research 
the Todd Greenbac Check was developed. 
The paper of this check is the most highly 
developed alteration-defying paper in the 
world. It is next to national paper cur- 
rencies in its ability to circumvent altera- 
Todd Greenbac Checks prevent 


TODD 


change of payee’s name, date and number 
and counterfeiting. 200,000 banks and 
business houses today use Greenbac Checks. 

To save executives the tedious, time- 
wasting operation of signing checks by 
hand The Todd Check Signer has been 
perfected. This remarkable machine re- 
produces signature and signer’s photo- 
graph (or other symbol) on checks at the 
rate of 7500 an hour—a signature that is 
more nearly non-counterfeitable than that 
of any other known method. The Todd 
Check Signer relieves executives forever 
of the periodic loss of valuable time sign- 
ing checks. 

Todd service extends farther yet. The 
Bankers’ Supply Division of The Todd 
Company makes the well-known and widely 
used Super-Safety Check which banks 
everywhere supply to their depositors—a 
protective service well rewarded with good- 
will and confidence. This same division is 
now supplying the distinctive and dignified 
Antique Moorish Covers and conducts an 
advertising service for banks that has an 
interesting record of’ success. 

It has been the aim of The Todd Com- 
pany through its twenty-eight years’ de- 
velopment continually to augment and bet- 
ter its service. Today the activities of the 
company are so diverse, so universally ap- 
plicable that every bank and business house 
can find a protective service for its particu- 
lar requirements that will also introduce 
new economy and speed into old routine. 

There are Todd offices in every impor- 
tant city. A written or phoned request 
will put a Todd representative at your 
service, to explain and demonstrate the 
Todd System and its application to your 
business. The Todd Company (Est. 
1899.) 1186 University Ave., Rochester, 
N. Y. Sole makers of the Protectograph, 
Super-Safety Checks and Todd Greenbac 
Checks. 
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CHECK PROTECTION 


he first Pra} clograph, 
built int 1899 


“rolectograph eliminates 
a ee percentage of all 
by preventing 
amounts, It is made 
ke ely of standard 
for every type 
of pus up. For 


de popularity. 
Oy Todd can make a 
Protectograph, 


The new Super-Speed— 
1200 checks an hour! 


be 
233 


Todd Greenbac Checks, with 
their patented self-canceling 
features, eliminate another 
major source of possible 
check losses by preventing 
change of wpayee’s name, 
date and number and 
“counterfeiting.” The in- 
stant the forger’s acid is 
applied countless imprints 
of the word **VOID” appear. 
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Standard Forgery Bonds 
cover the remaining check- 
fraud possibilities, namely, 
outright forgery of signa- 
ture or of endorsement. As 
preferred risks, Todd users 
qualify for such bonds at 
large savings from the Met- 
ropolitan Casualty Insurance 
Company, New York. 
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Standard 
Permit 
System of 
Mailing— 


The Standard Postal Pemit 
System offers you expedition 
of your mail, simplicity of 
operation, an automatic post- 
age account control, economy 
of mailing, and freedom from 
lost postage. 
Write for Booklet: 


“How to Reduce the Cost 


of Mailing’”’ 


Standard 
Meter-counter 

is owned 
by the 


One Meter-counter and 
one Post Office deposit 
serve for all denomi- 
nations. 


The Standard Postal Permit 
Machine automatically faces; sepa- 
rates; feeds; imprints the postmark, 
stampmark, and cancellation marks 
(called Indicia) in various colors of 
ink and denominations of postage; 
counts; seals; and stacks your mail 
at the rate of approximately 10,000 
pieces per hour. 


Other Cost-Cutting Machines 


Standard Envelope Sealers—seal mail with 
maximum efficiency and minimum labor and 
maintenance expense. The most widely 
distributed sealing machines in the world. 
Various hand and motor driven models. 


Standard Stamp Affixers—affix postage 
stamps, precancelled stamps, prestickers five 
times as speedily as by hand. Light, speedy, 
efficient, durable, inexpensive. Write for folder 
“Reducing Costs by Modern Mailing Methods.” 


Over 60,000 Standards in use 


STANDARD MAILING MACHINES CO. 


Agencies in principal cities 
extended everywhere 


1935 Revere Road EVERETT, MASS. 


(Continued from page 30) 


the countless missions that stream to 
our shores for the purpose of discover- 
ing the talisman of our good fortune. 
To such extent as they may, they re- 
turn home to apply our methods to 
their industrial problems. It is well 
known that the devil takes the hind- 
most. 

This multiform thing we call Ameri- 
can competition springs up in all 


directions. It raises its head in our 
Chambers of Commerce scattered 
throughout the world, centers of 
American energy, initiative and 


pioneering; in American banks and 
banking activity rapidly making the 
dollar an international currency and 
putting it on an even footing with the 
pound sterling; in our teaching of 
foreign trade so that the young may 
be properly directed at the start; in 
the need widely recognized of an ade- 
quate merchant marine; in our in- 
creasing knowledge of foreign credit 
and our willingness to meet foreign 
credit competition; in the recognition 
on the part of our national Congress 
that it is rather infra dig to let our 
diplomatic representatives pay for their 
housing abroad. We are going to buy 
houses for our diplomatic representa- 
tives, and the time is particularly 
appropriate as this is a group of men 
far different from the former members 
of. the school, who were appointed for 
political reasons only and ignorant of 
their way about in any country to 
which they were accredited. 

As the banker of the world, our 
dollar is standard international money. 
This casts a certain reflected glory on 
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our goods and gives them of the value 
of our money. Particularly does this 
solidity of our currency have weight 
in the sense that it is always possible 
to quote firm prices in dollars, for these 
do not vary. Not only have we a firm 
monetary basis, but we have plenty 
of it, and so the world comes to us for 
loans of many sorts to start things 
going again after the years of exhaus- 
tion. We are lending money for all 
purposes: docks, churches, private and 
public plants, railroads, finance, agri- 
culture, banks, mining and many other 
things. In the end much of this 
money stays here, and in any case, as 
a dollar can only be spent in the United 
States, it means that in one way or 
another most of the loans come to the 
tills of our citizens. In all of this, as 
in so many other items, we must not 
fix our attention entirely on the im- 
mediate situation. For whenever we 
ship goods abroad we may expect a 
substantial amount of repeats. Every 
pioneer shipment brings other orders 
home to roost, if our traders take ad- 
vantage of their position. 

For some time there has been a 
steady decline in our price level. In 
spite of this, business has kept up and 
we have had to revamp our ideas 
fundamentally, for one of the firmest 
rocks of faith was that the public 
would not buy on a declining market. 
But buying has gone on and now we 
have concluded that the declining 
prices are due to greater efficiency on 
the part of both management and 
labor. All of which increases greatly 
our capacity to take care of the inter- 
national situation. 


Give Em a Game of Their Own 


(Continued from page 20) 


week’s pay on a lucky shot is alluring. 
The odds do not enter into the calcula- 
tions of the fellow who hopes to land 
on the target. Nobody has ever 
demonstrated to him that it would be 
hard to hit the target with a “Big 
Bertha.” Hope rises eternal. 

This gambling waste is probably 
going on right in your own community, 
among folks who should be depositors. 
The chief of police will tell you what 
they play, and relate stories of disaster 
arising from gambling, good men gone 
wrong, lost jobs, suffering families. 
Talk with the barber, the waiter, the 
clerk. You will find that this gambling 
has a strong hold on shut-in workers. 
Maybe it is the hope, maybe the kick, 
but office organizations are full of it. 
Salaried men waste time and energy 
watching the ticker, and wage earners 
let their wits wander out into the 
street, where the sporting extras are 
about due. 

These folks all have common sense. 

They admit that small sums put 
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away in a savings bank instead of 
such games will run up into winnings 
larger than they ever hope to get by a 
lucky turn. 


ig is the function of savings in- 
stitutions to fit into such situations, 
and show people a more sensible way 
to manage their money. The savings 
institution is successful in just the 
degree that it fits into average folks’ 
money habits. Proof —while the bar- 
gain-counter gamblers have been build- 
ing up their present business of a 
billion a year, the savings banks, 
through the Christmas club, have 
built nearly half as much in deposits, 
simply by showing people how to 
start a game of their own, and accumu- 
late money for a specific purpose. 
Thrift arguments are effective to 
the extent that they are specific. 
Everybody endorses saving as a general 
proposition —but postpones the start. 
Saving for Christmas presents, or 4 
vacation, or a flivver, requires little 
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Greatest 
Asset 


Founded 1871 
61 Broadway 
New York 


A Bank’s 


A bank’s greatest 
asset is the good- 
will of its deposit- 
ors. Anything that 
contributes to this 
good-will 
asset 
while. 
The visible protec- 
tion which checks 
on National Safety 
Paper afford and 
their obvious high 
quality do much 
to build good-will. 
Specify National 
Safety Paper 
your printer, sta- 
tioner, or lithog- 
rapher. 
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argument, because it is something 
to get busy on right away. 

The first savings bank that ever 
proved successful, afler government 
and philanthropic schemes had failed, 
was started by a poor English parson, 
to meet a specific need. “Leave a 
penny with me every payday,” he 
said to poverty-stricken rural laborers, 
“and when you are oul of employ- 
ment again you'll have something to 
tide over.” Incidentally, the parson 
hustled around and found as many 
jobs as possible for his depositors. 

The first savings banks this 
country were successful because they 
provided a convenient place to save 
money that was being carried around, 
squandered, lost, or sometimes worn 
out. One New York institution still 
preserves in its title the original pur- 
pose of taking care of money for sailors 
roving from port to port. 

“How would you go about this?” the 
savings bank officer wants to know. 

If he talks to the barber, and truck- 
man, and clerk, or even listens while 
they talk, they will suggest what I 
think is a fine opening. 

Folks who. play these  bargain- 
counter gambling games are always 
discussing them. They compare notes 
on horses, weigh the chances of oppos- 
ing teams, tell how near they came to 
having the winning number a week ago 
Wednesday. When somebody does 
make a killing the news flashes around, 
and the gambler gets abundant free 
advertising. 

If the old circus man took a hand in 
the discussion, he could tell these good 
people things about gambling games 
that would open their eyes. 


HERE is no reason, that I can see, 

why a savings institution may not 
take a hand in the discussion through 
its advertising. No crusading, no 
preaching against the wickedness of 
gambling, but just facts about the 
games that everyday folks dabble 
with, in their innocence, and waste 
money on. 

The facts about gambling are rather 
interesting, and probably new to the 
barber, porter and chauffeur. If these 
facts were set forth in thrifty advertis- 
ing, they would have something fresh 
to talk about when they discussed 
long shots and winning numbers. 

It would be surprising to them to 
know that “bank clearings,’ which 
they may think has some connection 
with banks on account of the name, 
was yesterday the familiar “policy,” 
and probably named that to establish 
a psychological connection in the 
public’s mind with life insurance. This 
is a cheap form of lottery, for the 
ignorant. In illiterate countries it is 
played with pictures, because the 
patrons cannot read numbers. It has 
long had a strong appeal to ignorant 
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negroes in the United States. The 
patron has no supervision over the 
drawing of winning numbers whep 
they are chosen that way, and the 
chances against the player are figured 
at fully 500 to 1. 

Tell them that, and listen in, and 
see what they say! 

The chief of police can often tell | 
unsuspected things about small gam. 
bling games. For instance, the street 
crap game. This has an appearance of 
honest spontaneity that makes the 
barber and porter feel as safe as the 
gentleman in his club. But the Chief 
will explain how tin-horn gamblers 
gather a crowd through confederates, 
These are felléws who look and act 
like the barber and porter. The game 
starts in the barber’s alley. It is 
played largely by men he and the 
porter know, a friendly game among 
friends. But at the proper moment a 
stranger appears, or a set of loaded dice 
is switched into play, and the barber 
and porter are “cleaned.” 

For years, the old circus man has 
been on the inside of such games, if 
only as a spectator. He knows that 
they are all alike —must all be rigged 
against the customer. There is only 
one way to win: 

“Get a game of your own!” is his 
counsel. 

This is good advice for gambling 
generally, from the ten-cent punch 
board to the government-supervised 
roulette in some foreign land. 

It is advice that the savings in- 
stitution may well give, even indirectly, 
because the savings institution has an 
honest, winning game that the folks 
may play. 

Best of all, they know it! 

I think they should be told. 


Can the Chatter for 
a Later Day 


LET the bank buy a phonographic 

recording instrument and a supply 
of blank records. Require every em- 
ployee and officer to devote the last 
half-day of his or her vacation to 
reciting to the instrument their vaca- 
tion experiences, fishing yarns, de- 
scriptions of scenery, sidelights, etc. 
Lock the records in the vault for 
safekeeping. 

Then, after the vacations are all 
over —preferably some bleak winter 
evening—place an Orthophonic in 
the bank lobby and invite everybody 
to gather ‘round and listen. Those 
whose tales are judged most improbable 
could be fined the cost of refresh- 
ments. 

This should give the 
benefit, of at 


bank the 
least one-half day’s 


additional work a year by every em- 
ployee and from one to five days’ by 
the officers. —E. W. S. 
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N 1919, it took three pounds 

of coal to make one kilowatt 
hour of energy — leaving thou- 
sands of tons wasted as smoke and 
ashes. 


Today only about two pounds 
of coal are needed to generate a 
kilowatt of electricity. Tons of 
coal that with 1919 methods 
would have turned into smoke 
and ashes are now being turned 
into electric power. 


With electric engineers esti- 
mating that by 1930 one pound 
of coal will give one kilowatt 
hour of energy, the electric in- 
dustry should by that date be 
producing more than 90,000,000 
kilowatt hours with less fuel than 
the 1925 production of 68,730,000 
kilowatt hours consumed. 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & MFG. CO. 
Offices in All Principal Cities 
Representatives Everywhere 


ECONOMIC TRENDS 


Thirty-seven 


jet 


IN THE ELECTRICAL INDUSTRY 


Westinghouse introduced the steam turbine into American 
industry; produced and developed the turbine-generator. Now 
Westinghouse generators and turbines are helping power com- 
panies to reach new standards of economy in fuel consumption. 
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Pass Book & 
Check Covers 


Made of Lone Star Cover 


The new Lone Star Cover looks 
and feels exactly like leather 
It 1s practically scuff proof and 
gold stamps and embosses 
and two-tones in a very 
beautiful manner Experts 
have difficulty in telling it 
from leather 


Made in all popular sizes, 
matching exactly tn style, 
grain, and color. 


Order through your stationer, 
or direct from us. 


American Beauty 


Cover Company 
Dallas, Texas 
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Its Tribute to the Community 


(Continued from page 26) 


to provide a home for shipwrecked 
sailors on Lake Erie —how iittle we 
need such homes when we have iron 
ships operated by steam and few 
sailors and fewer wrecks. There have 
been even sillier bequests than that; 
some in fact so restricted by their 
donors that they have become actually 
useless. There’s a fund down in St. 
Louis which now totals a million 
dollars, left by an Irishman in 1851 to 
help his countrymen on their trip 
across the Great American Desert. In 
those days, of course, a trip to the 
western coast required months and 
many people never survived the jour- 
ney, but today we have railroads to 
make the trip and cities every few 
miles, and that charitable fund piles 
up without any one finding a use for it. 
Sadly enough, the laws of this country 
do not provide for any body or com- 
mission with sufficient power to divert 
such a charity unto useful channels. 

“Suppose now that a man should will 
the income from certain securities to 
the upkeep of a certain hospital. Thirty 
years from now that hospital might be 
torn down and forgotten, or it might 
attain a point of prosperity where it 
no longer needed supporting. It might 
even fall into the hands of poor man- 
agers so that it forfeited its right to be 
helped by public gifts. In any event, 
if a bequest is left in charge of the 
Cleveland Foundation, such a hospital 
could be aided according to the donor’s 
original intent, but on its expiration as 
a worthy institution the money could 
be turned into more useful channels.” 

I asked him who directed the handl- 
ing of these funds. 

“There are five members of the board 
of the Cleveland Foundation,” Mr. 
Freiberger explained. ‘Two are ap- 
pointed by this bank and are preferably 
to be from the trust department of the 
Cleveland Trust Company, to supply 
the actual experience that is needed in 
administering trust funds. The other 
three members are appointed each by 
the mayor, the probate judge and the 
federal judge of the City of Cleveland. 
This board must permit its yearly 
expenses and benevolences to be 
checked by an independent audit, the 
results of which are printed in two 
Cleveland newspapers once each year. 
In case of any mismanagement or bad 
judgment at any time, the Attorney 
General of Ohio or the law officer of 
the city have the right to inspect the 
Foundation’s books and to institute 
proceedings to stop the maladministra- 
tion of its funds or arrange for a re- 
consideration of any matter that has 
not received a favorable answer. 

“In every way possible, you see, the 
Cleveland Foundation is safeguarded 
from any temptation to become swelled 
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with its own importance and its se. 
curity and to fatten itself at the expense 
of those who look to it for help, 
Publicity is the surest means of counter. 
acting abuse of funds, and the Founda- 
tion is designed to be thoroughly 
public in its operation. At the same 
time the board is sufficiently perma- 
nent so that its members represent 
ripe and mature judgment. Each year 
one of its five members drops out and 
his successor takes oflice for five years 
to come. Thus there are always four 
seasoned members on the board to 
explain matters to the newcomer.” 

And how did the Cleveland Founda- 
tion start to make itself useful to the 
community? Back in its formative 
days, I learned, when there were still 
no actual funds to expend, the Founda- 
tion made an exhaustive survey of the 
Cleveland schools and made definite 
recommendations for their extension 
and betterment. For weeks the meet- 
ings held by the Foundation were at- 
tended by crowds, and the reports of 
its commission demanded front page 
columns in every Cleveland newspaper. 
The preliminary surveys made by the 
Foundation in those first days enabled 
it to use its funds wisely when it got 
them. 

“As you know, fifty other cities now 
have their own Foundations, based 
very largely on the Cleveland Founda- 
tion,” Mr. Freiberger told me. “In 
New York and some other cities the 
community foundation is arranged so 
that every bank in the city can par- 
ticipate in it. In other cities one bank 
has made it its own enterprise and 
added its personal reputation as 
authority for its proper conduct and 
management, just as we. have done 
here.” 


TARTING in 1914, without a nickel, 

the Cleveland Foundation today is 
entrusted with many millions and rep- 
resents a potential trust fund of much 
more, on the death of the donors or 
the present heirs. It is, interestingly 
enough, the final beneficiary of the 
founder, Fred H. Goff. 

So much of this bank’s history is 
wrapped around Goff that I went to 
the files of the Cleveland Press to see 
in a glance just what he had con- 
tributed to the bank and the city. 
Here was the story of the street car 
fight, a bitter sectional dispute which 
was settled by Goff’s fairness and 
courage. Here a clipping telling how 
he gave up a law practice of $175,000 
a year to become president of the 
Cleveland Trust Company, where he 
had as director previously instituted 
the continuous audit system, now 
universally adopted by banks. Thea 
the development of the bank, through 
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esent 
year 
use the Multigraph 
years 
| bps. HIS is the record at the time we write these words—doubtless it will be still 
7 on ie better by the time you read them. You can see the Multigraph comes close 
inda- to being Standard eo in the up-to-date bank solely because it saves and 
o the earns money; there can be no other reason. These 68 banks are listed in the order 
ative | of their volume of deposits on March 23, 1927; according to published information 
os | they led all other banks in the United States in that respect and their total 
fthe | deposits amounted to 
= | 14,118,930,369.90 
meet- 
re at- ' National City Bank, New York Manufacturers Trust Company, State Bank, New York 
to ol { Chase National Bank, New York New York San Francisco Bank, San 
olive { Guaranty Trust Company, New York Trust Company, Francisco 
page = New York New York Central Trust Company of 
yaper, Bank of Italy, San Francisco Union Trust Company, Pittsburgh Illinois, Chicago 
vy the _ American Exchange-Irving Trust Marine Trust Company, Buffalo Rhode Island Hospital Trust 
abled : Company, New York Philadelphia Girard National Company, Providence 
aoe Fl National Bank of Commerce, Bank, Philadelphia First National Bank, Detroit 
it got i New York Seaboard National Bank, Bank of New York & Trust 
/ Continental & Commercial New York Company, New York _ 
s now National Bank, Chicago Old Colony Trust Company, Anglo & London-Paris National 
based 9 Bankers Trust Company, Boston Bank, San Francisco 
New York National Shawmut Bank, Boston First Wisconsin National Bank, 
unda- Equitable Trust Company, Mellon National Bank, Pittsburgh Milwaukee 
“In New York ane National Bank, sagen, ha Company, 
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LIC REL, an Francisco rdian Trust Company, ew Yor 
day 1s Security Trust & Savings Bank, ‘Cleveland i wie Bank of California, San Francisco 
d rep- Los Angeles _ ; Merchants National Trust & Sav- Northwestern National Bank, 
“ Chatham Phoenix National Bank ings Bank, Los Angeles Minneapolis 
mates . & Trust Company, New York Public National Bank, New York Foreman National Bank, Chicago 
ors OF Cleveland Trust Company, Atlantic National Bank, Boston Canal Bank & Trust Company, 
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eA Better Signature 
File “helps keep 
Customers’ 


= 
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NATURAL 
SYSTEM INDEX 


ATURAL System is an index 
by which anyone can, with- 
out previous instruction or experi- 
ence, file or find a card in the one 
and only place it could possibly be 
put, through a natural, common- 
sense process of reasoning, auto- 
matically, unconsciously, naturally 
—like signing your name. Ask for 


folder. 
Wabash Check Accumulator 


A time saver for your cancelled check file. 


Strong Leathertuff folders, with liberal ex- 
pansibility and celluloided insertable tabs for 
the insertion of labels bearing name and ad- 
dress. Heading changeable at will. For the 
occasional depositor with exceptional monthly 
accumulation, use the Check Accumulator 


as a guide. Speeds up filing and finding. 


The WABASH CABINET CO 
WABASH INDIANA 


NATIONAL cry 


MAIL THIS COUPON 
For Free Sample 


WABASH CABINET CO. 
Wabash. Indiana 


Please send folder on Natural System for 
signature files, also send us sample and 
prices of your new Check Accumulator and 
information on Wabash Steel Tab and Cel- 
luloided Tab Check File Guides. 


Bank 


Name 


Address 


mergers and through the opening of 
branch banks. Then the war, with 
Goff giving up a long year to work in 
Washington as member of the Capital 
Issues Commission. Then the big 
boom, and soon the depression where 
men walked the streets looking for 


work. Goff started a fund to provide . 


employment on city buildings, and in- 
sisted that his bank continue to lend 
money at 6 per cent and no higher, so 
that the wheels of industry could be 
started turning quickly again. Rarely 
has a man had so wide an opportunity 
to decide between immediate selfish 
profit and a generous, public-spirited 
devotion to the community. On every 
problem Goff gave the unselfish 
answer. 

Yet if this sort of thing had stopped 
when F. H. Goff passed on, it would 
hardly be worth mentioning today. 
The principles he instituted are im- 
portant solely because the present 
officers and directors of the Cleveland 
Trust Company extend and continue 
the policy of unselfishness which he 
lived for. This unselfishness shows 
itself in manifold ways. One day a 
junior trust officer in Mr. Freiberger’s 
department was asked by a widow to 
help decide on the right college fra- 
ternity for her son, whose business 
affairs were entrusted to the bank. 
The junior officer told the mother what 
he knew of the various fraternities in 
that college and helped her decide on 
a matter which a father or a big brother 
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might have done, but which the bank 
had to do in the absence of either father 
or brother. Mr. Freiberger, I am told, 
has always insisted on a sympathetic 
attitude toward all matters coming 
under the care of the trust officers, 
Perhaps that explains in part why the 
Cleveland Trust has one of the largest 
accumulations of trust funds in the 
United States! 

So you can, you see, state in definite 
terms the practical results of this un- 
selfish attitude which distinguishes the 
Cleveland Trust Company, because it 
does a little more than the usual service 
to its city, and because it does its 
service gladly. 

In its comparative youth of thirty- 
two years the Cleveland Trust has 
achieved 440,000 deposit accounts, 
which is more than are handled by any 
other bank in any one American city. 
(The Bank of Italy, covering many 
California ‘cities, of course has the 
largest number, but not in any one 
city). The Cleveland Trust has fifty- 
two branches, or more than in any city 
between New York and San Francisco. 
Starting with $100,000 and five em- 
ployees, in a room smaller than the 
smallest of its branches today, it now 
has 1,500 employees and resources of 
a quarter of a billion. Its savings 
depositors number nearly half of 
Cleveland’s population, being _ the 
largest group in that city united by 
one bond, and meriting the name of 
“Cleveland’s largest family.” 


The Personalized Statement 


FEATURE of the published state- 
ment of the Depositors State Bank 
of Chicago is a picture and brief 
sketch of the career of an executive. 


ROBERT D. MATHIAS 
Vice-Prendent 


Mr. Mathies so fer in toe life bes taken pert 
ind major ofensives, First, “ bucking 


President 
Jenoery, 1926. Early this yeor Mr. Methies 
wes inseand Discounts 
and Bond Purcheses, sapervision over 
the edvertising end new business. He is ayer 
im the Finencial Advertisers 
America and wes Chairmen for 1920-1927 of 
the Financia! Advertising. Chicago Associati 
of Commerce. Married; hobby, Gish: 


yo 


This is the third of 2 series of statements produced for 
who direct the affairs of the 
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The plan is to continue the series, 
similarly introducing some of the 
directors and a few of the employees 
who come in contact with the public. 


e of Conditi 
of Chicago 
at the close of Business June 30, 1927 
Resources 
Loans and Discounts $ 2,904,210.19 
Bonds and Securities . 2,074.420.14 
Overdrafts 613.31 
Stock in Federal ‘Bonk 16,500.00 
Building 310,000.00 
Furniture and 45,180.50 
Vaults and Equipment . 24,000.00 
Other Real Estate 26,337.40 
Accrued Interest 71,698.74 
Sundry Accounts Receivable ‘ 4.092.70 
Customers’ on of Credit 27,175.00 
Cash 669,726.70 
$6,173,954.68 
Liabilities 
Capital Stock ‘ $ 350,000.00 
Surplus and Undivided Profits . 282,000.00 
Unesrned Discount 12,481.46 
Reserved for Interest, Texes wal Dividends 129,890.18 
Dividend Unpaid . 269.00 
Bills Payable . 250,000.00 
Customers’ Letters of Credit 27,175.00 
Deposits 
$6,173,954.68 
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Said the Beggar to Sir Launfal: 


“In many climes, without avail, 
Thou hast spent thy life for the Holy Grail; 
Behold, it is here—this cup which thou 
Didst fill at the streamlet for Me but now.” 


Sir Launfal, Knight of King Arthur’s Round Table | 
with others searched far and wide for the Holy | 
Grail, which typified service to mankind. And | 
there it was—in lowly, kindly service employed. | 
In searching for ways to impress on your customers 
and prospects your bank’s eagerness to serve, have ' 
you overlooked, at your very elbow, your best | 
possible medium—your check? 
Is the Check an Undiscovered Asset | 
vings ‘ 
‘te YOUR Bank 
the mn ank 
d by 
“7 Y OUR check can express—to even a casual observer— 
your bank’s eagerness to serve, and its trustworthiness 
as guarantor of the depositor’s fund. yg 
It travels far and wide. It enters the store, the factory, 
and the home. 
— Your symbol of service, behind which you have put so much 
an money, can be displayed—dramatized—more effectively on 
iblic. the solid color of . 
= | WROE NONALTERABLE BOND 
than on most other safety papers. 
Nonalterable Bond It will stand out on your check just where you want it, 
| registering 100% on every man who sees it. 
most other safety papers. It’s not obvigusly paar 4 
paper. If the crook tries alteration, he wrecks the job. °. ° . 
See illustration above. Send for samples. ° Let us give you the name of a lithographer im your 
y community who can furnish you checks of this character 
BOND AND LEDGER PAPERS W.E. WROE ann COMPANY 
FOR EVERY BANKING USE (Producers of Construction Bond) 
v 22 West Monroe Street, Chicago 
W. E. WROE & COMPANY, 22 West Monroe Street, Chicago, Ill. 
Send me samples of Wroe Nonalterable Bond. 
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SOUND WAVE 


PROTECTION 


Bank VAULT 6 


Sound Wave vault pro- 
tection is more than 
ordinary vault protection, 
because it will arouse 
public interest in your 
institution. 


Sound Wave vault pro- 
tection brings present and 
prospective customers to 
view its marvelous opera- 
tion. 


Sound Wave vault pro- 
tection places new ac- 
counts on your books. 


Sound Wave vault pro- 
tection makes new friends 
for vou. 


Sound Wave vault pro- 
tection is absolute pro- 
tection from burglary and 
a business builder of the 
highest order. 


Sound Wave vault pro- 
tection is readily installed 
in vaults in use without 
interfering with business 
routine. 


Sound Wave vault pro- 
tection is an _ exclusive 


McClintock product. 


Let Us Confer With You About 
This Supreme Vault Protection 


O. B. McClintock Co. 


" The Largest and Most Complete 


Organization of Its Kind In The World 


Home Orrice anp Factories 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


738CeresAve. 310CaliforniaSt. 475 Fifth Ave. 
Los Ancetes San Francisco New Yor« Crry 
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The Story of Investment Trusts 


By E. M. ZIMMERMAN 


“ UTTING one’s egg in several 
baskets” it has been laconically 
said, is the advantage offered by a 

form of security, new to this country, 
but which gives promise of becoming 
one of the most popular classes of in- 
vestments within the near future. 
During the past year or two the in- 
vestment trust has made tremendous 
strides in America, and its growth in 
popularity gives every evidence of 
continuing on a progressively increas- 
ing scale. 

Seems peculiar that in any thing as 
prosaic as securities, there should be 
such a thing as outstanding styles. 
But, nevertheless, such is the case, and 
the investment trust apparently is 
just in the very earliest stages of its 
heyday of popular favor. 

Most any of the.older generation of 
stock market traders remembers when 
the market was almost wholly made 
up of railroad securities. Through 
legislative persecution and the mis- 
taken attitude of the railroad officials 
toward the public, this class of stocks 
fell into disfavor nearly a score of 
years ago. The spot light of public 
favor was shifted in turn upon the 
shares of companies engaged in the 
mining industry; then to the oils, 
industrials and public utilities. 

The big bull market of the past two 
years has been led largely by the motor 
issues and the stocks of companies 
favorably affected by the prosperity of 
the automobile manufacturers, ac- 
companied by the shares of cor- 
porations affiliated with the building 
construction industry. Synchronizing 
with the last mentioned activity in 
the stock exchanges, the first mortgage 
real estate bond has enjoyed a very 
high degree of popularity with the 
class of investors with which the factor 
of marketability is of secondary im- 
portance. Indications are that the 
lime light of public approval is now 
in process of being shifted to the 
investment trust. 

The investment trust is primarily a 
British institution. It has reached its 
best development in England and 
Scotland where it has been a popular 
medium for investment funds, for over 
a half century. According to Dr. 
Leland Rex Robinson, who is one of 
the best known authorities on this 
form of security, at least two invest- 
ment trusts had their inception in 
England, in the early sixties of the 
last century. It was, however, about 
a decade later that they became a 
sizable factor in the financial affairs 
of the British Empire. Conditions in 
the eighties were especially favorable 
to the rapid expansion of this form of 
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financing, and the greatest organiza- 
tion activity was the three-year stretch 
from 1888 to 1890, according to Dr. 
Robinson, with over thirty trusts 
being created at that time. During 
the past two years there has been 
increased activity in the launching of 
new trusts. At the present time there 
are about one hundred trusts in Great 
Britain with a capitalization of about 
$600,000,000. 

The creation of investment trusts 
and their rapid rise in public favor in 
the United States, is the natural out- 
come of the better education of the 
public in investment affairs. Present 
day investors as a class are far different 
from those of the war-time period. 
Before the Liberty bond campaigns 
converted this country into a nation 
of investors, but a comparatively small 
number had ever enjoyed the pleasing 
sensation of clipping a coupon from a 
bond. The big post-war bull market 
of 1919 was participated in blindly 
by many who had just newly learned 
some of the primary principles of how 
to make money make more money, 
and many were sadder but wiser for 
their attempts to get rich over night. 


"THE speculative orgy of that period 

was followed by a decided increase in 
the facilities offered to investors for 
the purpose of educating themselves 
in investment affairs. The various 
financial publications seemed to awaken 
to a greater appreciation of their 
responsibility to their readers. The 
number of investment services offered 
to the public grew rapidly. The New 
York Stock Exchange was aroused to 
a realization that security holders are 
entitled to the facts and figures regard- 
ing the affairs of companies listed on 
its board and the better financial 
houses fell in with the movement. All 
of these facilities for the enlightenment 
of the security buyer, naturally, have 
resulted in a far more enlightened type 
of average investor. 

No one principle of investment 
procedure has been more strongly 
stressed in this education of the stock 
and bond buyer, than that of diversi- 
fication. The well-known phrase 
“Don’t put all your eggs in one 
basket” has been indelibly impressed 
on the minds of the majority of inves 
tors. The advantage gained by dis 
tributing one’s funds over various 
classes of securities of corporations 
operating in widely separated gee 
graphical locations, is so obvious as t0 
be quickly grasped even by the most 
inexperienced. 

Diversification has been called the 
insurance of the investor. While this 
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Successful Publicity 
for your 
1928 
Christmas 
Club 


Newspaper Advertisements 
with illustrations by 
foremost artists 


Folders 
for direct mail 
and general distribution 


Brilliant Color Posters 
for window and lobby 


At moderate cost our service 
provides complete material for 
advertising your club successfully. 


Write for proofs and terms 


HOLLAND 


ADVERTISING Co., Inc. 
578 Madison Avenue New York 


The World’s Finest 


Pencil Sharpeners 


A model for every need 
in Office, School or Home 


For heavy duty and lasting serv- 
ice the DEXTER” or ‘“‘DANDY”’ 
models are generally preferred in 
the modern office equipment. 


‘“‘Dexter”’ 


The Aristocrat 
of all hand feed 
machines— 
nickel plated— 
makes fine, 


tom atic t . t 
eliminates all pencil waste. 
Prices slightly higher west of Rockies. 
ASK YOUR STATIONER. 


Automatic Pencil Sharpener Co. 
Chicago, Illinois : 


characterization is somewhat inaccu- 
rate, the principle of diversification, 
without question, multiplies the ele- 
ment of safety many times over. 

But the war-time financial activities 
created many security purchasers of 
the $100 and $500 type. How is one to 
spread his risk thoroughly when he has 
but $500 at his command? He could 
buy one share each of U. S. Steel, 
American Tel. & Tel. and Atchison, 
or, one share each of five stocks selling 
around the $100 figure; but there is 
not much spreading of risk in opera- 
tions of this kind. Even with twice 
this amount at one’s disposal, the 
degree of diversification obtainable is 
exceedingly limited. When securities 
are purchased outright, it requires a 
very sizable amount of capital to 
obtain the maximum degree of safety 
through the spreading of risk. 

Right here is where the investment 
trust comes to the aid of the investor 
of limited means. By placing his 
funds in this class of security he can 
divide his single egg so that he can 
carry it in many baskets and can get a 
degree of diversification with an in- 
vestment of $500, or even $100, that 
would require many times this amount 
if he were purchasing stocks and bonds 
in the usual manner. 


BEFORE proceeding further let us 

examine Dr. Robinson’s definition of 
an investment trust. He says “‘it is 
an agency by which the combined 
funds of many investors, both in large 
and small amounts, are utilized to 
purchase such a wide variety of securi- 
ties that safety of principle is attained 
in diversification, while no control, or 
direct responsibilities, result from the 
investment. Furthermore the invest- 
ment portfolio is so managed that a 
good average yield is sought on share 
and borrowed capital, at the same 
time that close supervision of the 
portfolio permits a turnover policy 
aiming at the realization of capital 
gains, and the avoidance of capital 
losses.” 

The investment trust, then, is an 
organization which undertakes to 
gather together and invest the capital 
of a large number of investors. By 
combining the funds of many security 
purchasers it is possible to attain very 
thorough diversification as the capital 
may be spread over a wide selection 
of stocks and bonds. One well-known 
investment trust often carries over 
500 different issues in its portfolio. 
In this manner both the principal and 
income of the combined capital are 
protected by the widespread distribu- 
tion of risk. 

Shares, bonds or collateral trust 
certificates are issued to the investor 
for his capital. In other words, the 
investor buys stock or bonds of the 
company that is managing the invest- 
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ment trust, or its collateral trust 
certificates. The management, then, 
reinvests this capital in a diversified list 
of securities, with a view to obtaining — 
as attractive yield as possible consist. 
ent with safety, and at the same time 
market appreciation. 

The trust is widely different from a 
holding company. As is well known, 
the latter seeks to own a majority of 
the outstanding voting stock of any 
company in which it is interested, as 
it is primarily concerned with the 
direct management of its subsidiary 
companies. The well-conducted jin- 
vestment trust does not place more 
than a very small percentage of the 
capital at its command in any one 
company, as its primary purpose is 
that of the spreading of risk. It 
follows, naturally, that the trust is not 
interested in the management of any 
corporation except insofar as it bears 
on the success or failure of the com- 
pany and the market fortunes of its 
securities. 

It is readily apparent, then, that an 
investment trust does not bring out 
new issues or concern itself with 
financing operations of companies other 
than its own, except that it may 
purchase small amounts of such securi- 
ties if they meet the rigid require- 
ments usually stipulated by their 
declarations of trust. 

There are two general classes of the 
investment trust in operation in this 
country, with a third partaking of the 
principles of the trust but without 
offering diversification. The last men- 
tioned can more properly be character- 
ized as a stock conversion company. 
Its securities are popularly known as 
‘“*banker’s shares.” This class of trust 
operates by purchasing the stock of 
some well-known corporation, usually 
a high-priced issue, placing these shares 
with a trustee and issuing against 
them certificates which are sold to the 
investor. These “banker’s shares’’ are 
put out at the ratio of anywhere from 
ten to one hundred, to one of the 
shares of the original stock placed with 
the trustee. This enables the small 
investor to participate in the earnings 
of a corporation the shares of which 
are selling in the market at such a high 
figure as to prevent him from sharing 
in its profits otherwise. 

One class of investment trust pur- 
chases a certain number of shares of 
specified stocks which are placed with 
the trustee in units, against which are 
issued collateral trust certificates. For 
example, the units of one company 
are composed of 124 shares of eighty 
different stocks spread over nineteen 
various industries. Against this unit 
1,000 collateral trust shares are issued. 
In this form of trust the securities held 
remain fairly constant throughout the 
life of the trust agreement, though in 
some of them provision is made for 
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The special posting desks 
designed by Art Metal to 
fit the need of the Mer- 
chant’s National Bank 
of St. Paul, Minn. 


64 square feet saved by using Art Metal — 
Special Posting Machine Desks in the 
Merchants’ National Bank of St. Paul 


IXTY-FOUR square feet 

of floor space saved. 
Endless trips to the vault 
eliminated. Eusier operation 
for bookkeepers. Temporary 
filing space for checks, where 
they will be safe yet handy 
for reference. 

And these are only a few of the features 
provided in the 16 posting machine desks, 
specially built for the Merchants’ National 
Bank of St. Paul by Art Metal. 

The bank wanted equipment to meet their 
own conditions and routine. The Art Metal 
representative went over all posting require- 
ments with members of the bank, and in 
co-operation with them Art Metal engineers 


developed these posting ma- 
chinedesksofanewtype. These 
desks not only simplify book- 
keeping operations, but actu- 
ally save four square feet of 
floor space per machine. 
This is just one example of 
Art Metal service for banking 
institutions. Our representatives are experi- 
enced in planning special equipment to meet 
special needs. Art Metal factory facilities for 
the production of bank equipment in steel 
and bronze are the largest in the country. 
We shall be glad to consult with you at any 
time on special equipment to meet the needs 
of individual institutions. Art Metal Con- 
struction Company, Jamestown, New York. 


STANDARD ART METAL EQUIPMENT CARRIED IN STOCK 
Savings Card Ledger Desks, Posting Machine Desks, Underwriters’ Label Safes, Officers’ and Clerical 
Desks, Vault Trucks, and Vault Files, Filing Cabinets for Checks, Notes, Cards and Correspondence, 


JAMESTOWN, NEW YORK 


Hollow Metal Doors and Trim 
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Bank Stationery 


meets far more people than your personal 
representatives. Does its “‘dress’’ create the 


desired impression? 


For many years we have — worthy 
bank stationery, designe 


ed in our modern plant devoted exclusively 
to the making of fine lithography. 


n and we will gladly send 


Mail the cou 


you our portfolio of samples. 


ISLER-TOMPSETT 
LITHOGRAPHING COMPANY 
2939 Benton St. * St. Louis, Mo. 


0 Pocket Checks 


(C0 Customers Checks 


Counter Checks 
Cashiers Checks 


(2 Certificates of Deposit 


Letter Heads 


Crry.. 


Buyer 


Gentlemen: We are interested in the items checked. Please 
send samples and prices. This implies no obligation. 


Envelopes 


O Monthly Statement Sheets 
Financial Statement Folders 


Drafts 
Notes 


DC Deposit Tickets 


and manufactur- 


BADEN Bank: 


THE NATURAL GRIP PENHOLDER 
(Not a Fountain Pen) 


Are You Experienc 
Pen Comfort? 


Is writing a hardship? Do you pinch your 
pen? Do you experience writing 
fatigue? If so, your pen- 

holder is at fault. 


Carefully packed and prepaid by mail. 


ing Real 


The NATURAL GRIP 
PENHOLDER is so designed 
that it can be held in one position 


only — the ized correct writing 
position, eliminating fu 

writing fatigue. 
finger, rests. These features make for perfect pen control. 
MADE OF BAKELITE 


mbling, pinching, and 


Note provisions for thumb and 


A BEAUTIFUL HOLDER 


NATURAL GRIP PEN COMPANY 
Johnson Building 


DENVER - - COLO. 
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substitution in case of declining values 
or for other reasons. 

The form of trust which has proven 
especially popular in Great Britain, 
and which is growing with such 
rapidity in the United States, is that 
in which the entire conduct of the 
trust is left to the discretion of the 
management and securities are pur- 
chased and sold as occasion dictates. 

In this class of trust the investors’ 
participation is represented by shares 
of the trust or its bonds. 

In both of these classes of invest- 
ment trust, the investor not only 
secures a high degree of diversification, 
but he also gets the services of highly 
trained and thoroughly experienced 
investment specialists to watch the 
business of the various companies in 
which his funds are invested, as well 
as the market prices of their stocks 
and bonds. 

Every successful investment trust 
must maintain a competent staff of 
economists and security analysts, in 
order properly to protect the interests 
of their shareholders, and take ad- 
vantage of all the income producing 
possibilities of the business. These 
specialists are, naturally, high priced 
men. Thus the investor with but $100 
with which to purchase securities, is 
getting supervision of his diversified 
investment, which it would be impos- 
sible to obtain in any other way. The 
entire sum he has placed in the security 


would meet the expense of such super- 


vision for but a few hours were he com- 
pelled to purchase it in the usual manner. 

Of almost equal value to the large 
investor, these advantages to the man 
of limited means are the benefits 
secured through the investment trust 
in the matter of taxes. Of our forty- 
eight states, all but eleven impose an 
inheritance tax on stocks of corpora- 
tions organized under their state laws 
and owned by estates of non-resident 
decedents. It is easily apparent that 
an estate composed of a widely diversi- 
fied list of stocks, would be heavily 
depleted under the operation of the 
present inheritance laws. 

Supposing that fifty stocks of com- 
panies incorporated under the laws of 
thirty different states were included 
in the estate. It would be necessary to 
pay the tax in twenty-nine of them 1! 
organized in the states having such 
laws. As these laws prevent corpora- 
tions from transferring stock owned by 
a decedent until the tax is paid, the 
method of collecting is both simple 
and positive. 

The investment trust obviates this 
difficulty, as of course the underlying 
securities are held under the name of 
the trust and do not have to be trans- 
ferred on the death of the individual 
investor. All that is necessary is to 


transfer the securities of the invest- 
ment trust held by the estate, in place 
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THE PRECEDENTS of the 
First National Bank are built 
upon experiences gained in 64 
years of successful banking. 
Coupled with the alert, pro- 
gressive policies of today, 
they are your assurance of 
a safe and understanding 
banking connection. 


NATIONAL BANK 


CENTRAL SAVINGS BANK 


FIRST NATIONAL COMPANY 
OF DETROIT, INC, 
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Forty-eight 
BANKING Simplified 
By With this 
“Return Address” (Patented) 
MAIL Triple Feature Form 
i GERMANTOWN TRUST COMPANY 
This i . ® GERMANTOWN TRUST COMPANY er 
SEVENTY 
Form is a : Banks 
Reduction A in the 
to Philadelphia 
| | | | District 
One-half | | | | | @ Alone are 
Its Actual | | | | Using 
all | | | 
° | | | Q 
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This form, when folded on center perforation, fits standard 634” window 


envelope. The bank acknowledges deposit received by mail on part @ 
carrying with it parts @ and ©. : 


When received by depositor, part © is acknowledgment of former deposit, 
part @ is new deposit slip for next deposit, part ® is patented ‘‘Return 
Address Feature’*» GUMMED on reverse side. 


The depositor detaches this slip @, makes 
up deposit, puts sticker address @ on en- 
velope and deposit is ready for mailing. 


Send a Deposit Slip for copy 
and we shall submit proof and 
prices without obligation. 


Return Address Company 


| 
| — 4401 Germantown Avenue 
Philadelphia - Pa. 


Accountants and Cashiers 


The TARCO Portfolio of Standardized 
Accounting Forms and Systems 


Our comprehensi talog Yours for the asking. 


In order to create a profitable contact between loose leaf 
manufacturer and user. 
““Ready-For-Service systems make installations easy, in- 
‘crease your income and effect substantial economies for 
your client or company. 


Our free advisory and bulletin service is replete with new ideas on modern 


MAKERS of methods. Send for our Cooperative Plan TODAY. 

The Famous 

' TARCO Line TALLMAN, ROBBINS AND COMPANY 
Maenytacturers ot Leaf Equipment 314-324 W. Superior St., CHICAGO. 
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of transferring every one of the stocks 
held, as would be the case if they were 
held by an individual decedent. 

It is often contended that the very 
wealthy investor can get thorough 
diversification with the funds at his 
command and also that he has suffici- 
ent finance with which to purchase 
just as high class investment experts 
as a financial organization. While the 
correctness of these claims will be 
readily admitted if the individual is 
possessed of very large resources, the 
advantage offered by the investment 
trust in the matter of inheritance taxes 
cannot be obtained in any other way, 

Paul D. Cravath says of the invest- 
ment trust: “The important part 
played by British investment trusts 
in making London the financial capital 
of the world is now generally recognized. 
The investment trust was admirably 
adapted to meet the needs of that 
large class of British investors, espe- 
cially those of the leisure class, who, 
in choosing their investments, pre- 
ferred to follow trained leaders rather 
than to depend upon their own judg- 
ment. In time the judgment of the 
great leaders in the investment trust 
field, like Robert Fleming, came to be 
regarded as almost infallible. There is 
no magic in the successful investment 
of capital. It calls for honesty, 
prudence and intelligence. Given those 
qualities in reasonable degree, an 
investment trust cannot fail, while the 
measure of its success will depend, 
partly on chance, but chiefly, on the 
wisdom and foresight of its managers.” 

The investment trust apparently 
comes nearer meeting the requirements 
of both the large and small security 
buyers, than any other one form of 
stock or bond known to modern fin- 
ance. Its appeal to investors of 
limited means and those of ample capi- 
tal, seems to assure its continued rapid 
growth in this country, as security 
purchasers become increasingly aware 
of its advantages. 


That Word ‘‘Drovers’”’ 


MARK Sullivan made an analysis re- 

cently of the number of national 
banksin the United States using the word 
“drovers” in their name. Mr. Sullivan 
remarks that an acquaintance of his 
recalls a “drover’ who carried on his 
trade as late as 1885, but that he 
doubts if there was one after 1890. 
There are six national banks that still 
use the word “‘drovers”’ in their name, 
and these are as follows: ‘The Dro- 
vers & Mechanics Bank, Baltimore; 
The Drovers & Merchants Bank, Phil- 
adelphia; The Drovers National Bank, 
Chicago; The Drovers & Mechanics 
Bank, York, Pa.; The Drovers Bank, 
Kansas City, and the Farmers & Dro- 
vers Bank, Marion, Kan.”’ — American 
Banker. 
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Making the 
Nations Checks 
Still Safer 


Gilbert Safety has in the white 
sheet non-volatile chemicals which 
produce a stain upon the application 
of ink eradicator; in colors -an even 
surface color plus the chemical treat- 
ment which shows up mechanical 
erasure more clearly than a pattern 
surface color and also shows chemi- 
cal erasure. This double bar makes 
it the 


“Safest of Safety Papers”’ 


Write today for sample book 
showing various types of Litho- 
graphed and printed checks on 
this new safety paper. 
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MANUFACTURED BY 


GILBERT PAPER COMPANY 


Menasha - Wisconsin 


“ASK YOUR LITHOGRAPHER OR PRINTER FOR SAMPLES AND PRICES.” 
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The ceiling of this banking 
room is richly ornamented and 
colored in the deep tones found 
in old Italian palaces. The 
walls are of Roman Traver- 
tine, and the stained glass 
window is symbolic of local 


Sie 


industrial activities. 


The building is of Class A fire- 
proof construction, faced in select 
Indiana Limestone superimposed 
on a granite base, and exhibits a 
skillful co-ordination of the beauti- 
ful and the practical which dis- 
tinguishes all the work of the 
Weary and Alford Company. 


THE LIMA TRUST COMPANY 
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Catching the Directors 


“PVE just learned that the Boston 
Dredging Company had loans and 

overdrafts with us to the amount of 
$150,000, thus exceeding the legal 
limit by $110,000. The bank commis- 
sioner, to whom I’ve stated the facts, 
promised to give me a short period of 
time to straighten out the matter,” 
the president of the trust .ompany 
explained to the directors. ‘The 
company has plenty of assets, is 
perfectly solvent, and in sound finan- 
cial condition, and the loans to it were 
good; so that the situation involves 
simply a technical question, that of 
loaning to one person more than the 
law allowed, and can be arranged in a 
few days; but in the meantime, owing 
to the attitude of the bank commis- 
sioner, a temporary arrangement must 
be made to save the trust company. 

“What do you suggest?” the direc- 
tors asked. 

“IT want each one of you present to 
execute a note for $12,500 payable to 
the trust company; I'll discount these 
notes with the company, and take up 
the loans of the Boston Dredging 
Company with the checks signed by 
each of you for the proceeds of such 
discount,” the president suggested. 

“What security do we have?” a 
cautious director demanded. 

“Ll give each of you my personal 
note for $12,500, and in a few days I'll 
straighten out the matter, pay your 
notes, and get back my notes to you.” 


CTING on this statement the direc- 

tors signed up the required notes, 
and then, after the trust company had 
failed, and the directors were sued on 
the notes by the bank commissioner, 
they set up the defense that the 
president’s statements were false, that 
they did not personally receive any of 
the proceeds of the notes, and that 
they did not learn that they had been 
misled until after payment was de- 
manded on the notes, but the Supreme 
Court of Massachusetts in a recent 
case reported in 139 Northeastern 
Reporter, 645, ruled that the directors 
were liable on the notes, on the 
following grounds: 

1. That the directors had been 
negligent in supervising the affairs of 
the trust company. 

2. That the trust company gave 
consideration for the notes. 

3. That the directors were estopped 
from denying the validity of the notes 
in the hands of the bank commissioner. 

“To permit the directors who by 
these notes enabled the bank to appear 
to the public as a solvent concern to 
now plead the invalidity of the very 
securities by which they induced 
others to make and leave deposits 
with the bank, would be unjust and 


| fraudulent,” said the court. —M. L. H. 
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CLEARING 


That People May 
Understand 


(Continued from page 9) 


any one of them, will find it an ad- 
vantage to put all their money in one 
pank and take care of that one account. 
There ought to be hundreds less of 
‘N.S.F.’ checks every month after the 
first of next January. 

“Another way this plan will help 
the merchants is through eliminating 
much of the danger of forged checks,” 
Mr. Edgar went on. 

That was a new angle to me, and I 
asked for particulars. 

“If the merchants realize that the 
banks are working to help them, then 


these merchants will call us before | 
accepting a check, and will find out if | 


such an account is carried at the bank 
on which the check is written,” he 
explained. ‘Co-operation between the 
merchants and the banks can’t do 
otherwise than lessen the forgery 
trouble for all of us.” 

And yet, dangerous as forgers are, it’s 
the careless small depositor who makes 
the day-after-day trouble. Because, 
o course, there are more of them! 

“Any banker knows that 


large accounts do” Mr. Edgar said, 
“The checks must be sorted alpha- 
betically and handled by the book- 
keepers, and frequently each check 
must be looked up to see if it is good 
before it can be put through. With 
larger accounts we don’t have to 
bother, because we know the balance 
is adequate to cover the average checks. 

“T figure that, after this service 
charge is in operation, we should be 
able to get along with three fewer 
clerks in our bookkeeping departinent. 
It will mean that much to our bank 
to be rid of most of the insufficient 
balance trouble.” 


ND yet, anxious as the banks are 
to put themselves on a sounder 
financial basis as regards these 30,000 
unprofitable accounts, they also want 
to help these account holders to get the 
best service possible from the banks. 


For instance, many families can avoid | 


a service charge by opening a joint 
account in the name of husband and 
wife, where previously each had an 
account with an insufficient balance. 
I asked Mr. Edgar if the Akron 
banks consider making any induce- 
ments to joint accounts, such as print- 
ing up checks bearing both a man’s 
name and his wife’s. His answer was 
prompt and positive. 
_ “Far from inviting new business 
in that direction, we hope to discourage 
some of what we have,” he said. “The 
feeling is that this business of having 
individual printed checks is much 
overdone. While we haven’t had 


time to take the matter up as yet, later 


small | 
accounts cost him more to handle than | 
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A fine installation of “‘CLEMCO”’ Suite Furniture in the officers’ space, 
National Exchange Bank, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
Installation made by John C. Becker Co. 


so strongly 


reflects the feeling of dignified friendli- 


ness as do fine banking offices. 


There is friendship, individuality and 


practicability in all of the many “CLEMCO” 


Fine Office Suites. Instant appreciation 


of their sales value to you results once 


you see them in the display rooms of a 


“CLEMCO” Representative. 


A Booklet of Real Value— 
‘Pointers in Planning An Office’ 
—Wéill Be Mailed to Bank Executives 


SN 


THE CLEMETSEN CO., 3423 Division St., Chicago, Ill. 
Export Office, 17 Moore Street, New York City 
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Makers of a Complete and an Exceptional Line of Desks and 
Fine Ofjce Suites for Business, Bark and Professional Use. 
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Fifty-two 


This little piece paper 


Surrose WE TOLD YOU taat sim- 
ply by filling out a small sheet of paper 
you could take the first step toward 
getting rid of money worries for good. 
Suppose we told you that just by an- 
swering a few questions about yourself 
you could find out how to: 


—make sure you will ows your own home 
ten years from now; 


—make sure your income will go right on if 
accident or illness should suddenly 
make you have to quit work per- 
manently; 

—make sure your children will get a 
college education; 

—make sure you can retire some day 
and enjoy the travel and leisure you 
have earned. 


can do alot for your 


peace of mind 


Suppose we told you this—would you 
believe it? 

It’s true. You can make sure of all 
these things, but you must start now. 
Today’s hopes can become the facts of 
tomorrow. Just by definitely thinking 
of all the things you want to accom- 
plish in the next few years, and by re- 
arranging your financial affairs only 
slightly now, you can rest assured that 
whether you live or die all your material 
dreams, at least, will come true. You 
can make your life financially /ao/-proef! 

The first step is to send for a copy of 
the new Phoenix Mutual “Prosperity 
Plan.” This plan is a small sheet of 
paper which contains several questions 
about your plans and your hopes. All 
you need to do is to answer the ques- 
tions. Then we will tell you just what 
to do to carry out those plans. 

We will show you how, simply by 
making a regular monthly deposit, you 
can do the things listed at the bottom 
of this page, and many more, besides. 


Read the list. These are the 
things you want, aren’t they? 
Fill out and mail the coupon. 
Your request will place you 
under no obligation ; it will cost 
you nothing. Send for the Pros- 
perity Plan now. 


G) PHOENIX MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Home OFce: Hartford, Conn. 
“. TO GET THESE 
HERE are just a few of the x 
| 
| 
| 


things you can do under the 
Phoenix Mutual Plan: 


1 Reriee with an income when you 


are 60 or 65. 


First Policy Issued regi 


MAIL THIS —? 


PxHoentx Mutvat Lire Insurance Co. 


288 Elm Street, Hartford, Conn, 


“Prosperity Pian.” 


3 Senp your children to college. 

4 CREATE an estate. 

5 Make sure your income will go on 
even though you become totally 


2 REAtty own your home. | NAME 


OR 


| HOME ADDRESS 


| 
| 
Send me by mail, without obligation, your new book, | 
| 


STATE, 


| city. 


disabled. 
6 Leave an income for your family. 


| DATE OF BIRTH 
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THE BuRROUGHs 


on we may require an average daily 
balance of $300 if the depositor is to 
receive his own checks imprinted free. 

“If his balance is smaller and he 
wants checks bearing his name or 
trademark, we ought to be able to 
charge him for the printing.” 

So that’s the Akron idea. Educate 
the public carefully and thoroughly 
for four months. Explain to retailers 
how larger bank balances will help 


them. Do everything possible to help . | 


folks with small balances build them 
up to a safe minimum. 

But after that, the plan is to charge 
a reasonable fee for free service that 
the size of the account shows to be 
unprofitable to the bank. 

It seems to me, as an outsider and a 
layman, that such a move is wise and 
free from censure. I make _ this 
statement advisedly, because my wife 
and I are among the 30,000 who will 
either have to carry a larger balance 
after January or pay the service 
charge. It ought not to be impossible 
to convince the other 29,998. 


The Psychology of a 
Bank Run 


(Continued from page 23) 


would fear that the bank would close 
before the check could be cleared in the 
usual way. This might well be called 
a ‘clearing house run’”’ as distinguished 
from an over-the-counter run. 

Before the days of prohibition, a run 
of this character was staged against 
a bank in New York state. One of the 
men prominent in the bank made an 
inadvertent remark in a public meeting 
that incensed the liquor interests. 
Quietly and efficiently propaganda 
was spread concerning the bank and 
the run was deliberately organized. 
It broke in full fury without warning, 
at the appointed time, as a matter of 
retribution. In this case the other 
banks came to the rescue and the 
demands were met without undue difli- 
culty. Some banks in their loyalty to 
their neighbor, went so far as to refuse 
to open accounts that were being 
transferred as a result of the retalia- 
tory campaign. 

My observation has been that, 
generally, the paying out of cash as 
fast as demanded is as effective as 
trying to smother a fire with gasoline. 
In some instances it may work, par- 
ticularly. where the run starts from a 
silly rumor that is easily understood; 
but where the origin lies in a heavy 
defalcation, it is idle to attempt to 
stamp it out with money. In such 


cases and in many cases, the better 
way in my judgment is to take the 
bull by the horns at the beginning and 
make the withdrawal notice effective, 
where this is legally possible. Time is 
a great healer; and if the public has a 
chance to think it over calmly, quiet 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


i; soon restored. Long before the 
notice becomes effective the panic 
subsides and the bank can resume its 
orderly way. In fact, the bank would 
often save the depositor from his own 
folly in following this course. Pick- 
pockets and sneak thieves follow up 
all such matters and a prospective loss 
in the bank becomes a real loss else- 
where. 

[ have seen a bank lobby packed as 
closely with people as a subway car, 
all endeavoring to get to the windows 
and withdraw their money, when the 
old grey-haired president came out of 
the board room, and raising his hands 
as if in benediction, said to the excited 
mob: ““Now my good people listen to 
me. Your money is safe —safer here 
than in your pockets or in your homes. 


We might be able to pay you all, but - 


we are not going to do so. We have 
the right to ask thirty days’ notice 
from each of you, before paying you, 
and this we are going to do. Leave 
your names and addresses with the 
tellers and come back in a month’s 
time and your money will be waiting 
for you. If, however, you really need 
some money for emergencies, tell your 
story to Mr...... and he will give 
you what you need.” At the end of 
the thirty days none came back and 
the bank resumed its normal condition. 


A BANK may well be likened to a 
*“ structure built on sand, near the 
ocean front. If properly protected 
by jetties and piling, it has a perfectly 
secure foundation; but once the raging 
seas break through, the sandy base 
becomes a menace and the building 
falls. We, who live near the sea, 
witness this process every time a 
severe storm occurs. The confidence 
that the individual has in his bank 
and his banker is a beautiful thing. 
It is the very foundation upon which 
all banking rests; but once this con- 
fidence is undermined, disaster follows. 
And the pitiful fact is, it takes such a 
little thing to bring this about. 

I have long been an advocate of 
advertising the bank as a corporation 
rather than to emphasize a man’s 
name connected with it. I believe it to 
be better that the bank shall stand out 
by itself as a strong institution, in- 
stead of leaning upon any one con- 
nected with it. Some men undoubt- 
edly lend a great amount of strength 
and dignity to their banks; but the 
bank must be greater than any man or 
any group of men conducting it; else it 
will die with them. It is all very well 
to have a bank known as Mr. S. . . ’s 
bank, as long as Mr. S. stands well in 
the public eye. He may be a valuable 
asset; but once anything happens of an 
Unpleasant nature to him, the bank 
suffers accordingly. I have seen this 
happen often enough to establish it as 
a banking truism. And where one 


Fifty-three 


Permanen Seeks of steel that | 
enhance the beauty of the 
finest offices 


Yet, with all their advantages, 
wonderfully low in price 


N the most beautiful settings GF Allsteel Desks are 
in perfect harmony. They are steel—with the life- 
long durability that only steel can have—with the fire- 
resisting, mar-proof quality that wood just can’t possess. 


But, in addition, they have the rich beauty of natural 
grain—the clean, graceful lines that mark the best in 
artistic design. Handsome Velvoleum tops are banded 
with bronze—and are warm to the touch, stain-proof, 
washable. Feet, too, are bronze. Baked-on enamel 
finish can’t chip or discolor. Steel drawers never 
stick—never warp. 


And, GF Allsteel desks—mahogany, walnut, or green 
finish—cost no more than ordinary old-fashioned 
wooden desks. Mail the coupon for catalog. 


THR GENERAL FIREPROOFING COMPANY 
Youngstown, Ohio; Canadian Plant: Toronto, Ont. 
Branches and dealers in all principal cities 


The GF Allsteel Line: Safes - Filing Cabinets - Sectional 
Cases - Desks - Tables + Shelving - Transfer 
Cases + Storage Cabinets - Document Files - Supplies 


THE COMPLETE LINE OF OFFICE EQUIPMENT 


Attach this coupon to your firm letterhead 
THE GENERAL FIREPROOFING CO. - Youngstown, Ohio 


Please send me a copy of the GF Allsteel Desk catalog. 


Name 
Address 
City 
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Fifty-four 


For Your 


Foret gn Business 


This is an American bank. 
But Americans do business 
the world over. And to ex- 


pedite such business, this 


institution has its own 
London representative and 
maintains banking relations 
with 21,979 foreign banks 


The CONTINENTAL and 
COMMERCIAL 


BANKS 


CHICAGO 


RESOURCES HALF A BILLION—AND MORE 


THE BURROUGHS 


man is closely identified with a bank 
and his record and reputation in the 
community is unblemished and his 
wealth great, should anything savoring 
of reflection upon his bank occur, aj} 
his standing and all his wealth avails 
nothing to allay the panic. 

When banks whose assets run into 
the hundreds of millions, as well as 
those who count their resources in six 
figures, are subject to sudden attack, 
it would seem that none are immune. 
We cannot prevent bank runs. His- 
tory proves this. We can only so 
arrange our assets that liquidation of a 
considerable part may be had upon 
short notice; and so conduct ourselves 
as bankers that rumor founded or un- 
founded can not blast our reputations 
and imperil the institutions over which 
we preside. 


Helps Them Get On 
Their Feet 


(Continued from page 18) 


the amount of balance carried by. 
either co-signer, and so on. 

As a matter of delicacy, no signs 
such as “Industrial Loan Department” 
are displayed at the desks of the 
assistant cashiers where these applica- 
tions are filled out. “Suppose a 


_ neighbor woman saw a friend of hers 


making a loan application here and 
reported that ‘Mrs. Casey must be 
hard up, because I saw her borrowing 


_ money at the bank,’”’ says Mr. Sell, 


“‘we wouldn’t regard that as being 
dignified or considerate to our cus- 
tomer. That is why we pass up any 
signs for this department. Any one 
of the three men at these desks can 
receive applications, and payments 
may be made at several windows in 
the bank, just exactly as any usual 
deposits are made.” 

As is the customary procedure with 
loans without collateral, two endorse- 
ments are required. The amount of 
the loan depends almost entirely on 
the borrower’s earning capacity. Ina 
rare case where a man is already s0 
deep in debt that he could not con- 
ceivably pay within three or four 
years the bank gives common-sense 
advice against his attempting to tem- 
porize further; probably he’d better 
sell out and get even with the game, 
or collect some money from a rich 
uncle, or finance himself some other 
way. But this type of applicant 1s 
unusual. Most of the borrowers, who 
number a round thousand a _ yeal, 
begin by not needing so much but that 
they can be accommodated convent 
ently well. 

But as an illustration of how much 
of this sort of borrowing goes on behind 
a banker’s back simply because the 
banker is ordinarily hard to talk to, 
note that about one-third of the bank's 
savings accounts are opened on Satur- 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


day evening, and a large percentage 
of its personal loans are also arranged 
either Saturday or Monday evenings, 
when the bank and its four branches 
are open to transact business. 

These evening hours make it con- 
venient for a man who is employed a 
full day to arrange a businesslike loan 
without losing time from his work. 
His payments can be made also on 
those two evenings, or any day up till 
jp. m., as the Personal Loan Depart- 
ment maintains office hours long after 
the tellers have closed their windows 
and called it a day. 

Because the bank is offering what is 


George R. Sell, who originated the plan 


probably the lowest priced financing 
in the city, it has financed a number of 
contractars such as painters, plumbers 
and electricians, as well as merchants, 
tire dealers, furnace and water softener 
manufacturers, and so on. They told 
me that these small loans have led to 
some good commercial business which 
the bank has been glad to acquire. 
But an even more important devel- 
opment of this plan has been the selling 
of mortgage bonds on small weekly 
payments. It is explained in this way: 
“The bank makes a loan on a new 
business building or apartment, say, 
for $100,000. The borrower executes 
aseries of bonds and gives a mortgage 
deed to the bank, as trustee, to secure 
the payment of these bonds. The 
bank then issues bonds in denomina- 
tions from $100 to $1,000 and enables 
any customer of the bank to buy these 
bonds on weekly payments. 
_ “We charge the borrower our usual 


. ) per cent, but he receives whatever 


itterest is paid on the bond during 
that year, which probably is 6 or 6%. 
Per cent just now. That means that 


Fifty-five 


Greater Protection 


Lower Insurance Rates 


IEBOLD Vault Doors, Series 600 and 

1000 with Thermatic Locking Device 
give greater protection against the yegg's 
most effective weapon—the oxy-acetylene 
torch. 


So effective is the protection afforded by 
this device that it has been approved by the 
Underwriters Laboratories of Chicago and 
passed by the National Bureau of Casualty 
& Surety Underwriters of New York. 


Furthermore, banks installing these doors 
receive a preferential burglary insurance 
rating, 10% lower than can be obtained with 
any other door of standard manufacture. 


Write for complete details. 


| 


Factory and General Offices: CANTON, OHIO 


New York, Omaha, Cleveland, Detroit, 
Richmond, Boston, New Orleans, Chicago, 
Indianapolis Pittsburgh, St. Paul 


Export Office: 372 Broadway, N. Y. 
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Fifty-six 


Window Shades 


Quickly Adjusted to Shut Out the Glare 
Without Covering the Entire Window 


It is seldom necessary to draw shades over an entire window to shut 
out the glare. Yet, 


with most shades, 
that’s the only way it 
can be done. Athey 
Shades can be raised 
from the bottom, or 
lowered from the top 
(folding like an accor- 
dion). In a moment’s 
time they can be ad- 
justed to shut out the 
sun’s rays, whether 
they are entering from 
the top, bottom or 
center of the window, 
permitting a full flood 
of light to enter thru tf 
the unshaded portions. 

. The cut shows the Bond Department of Stone & Webster, Inc., 


Boston, and clearly shows the unusual versatility of Athey Shades. 
All the direct sun's rays are eliminated yet a flood of light crosses room. 


Their longer life makes 
them very low in cost 


While most window shades must be replaced every few 
years Athey Shades are good for many years. The 
specially woven Coutil cloth is as near indestructible as 
cloth can be made. And the shades have no latches, 
catches or springs to slip, stick or break. 


Many architects and owners realize that three-fourths 
of the facade of a building consists of windows 
covered with shades of some sort. The shades used 
have much to do with the building’s appearance. 
Another reason for the ever-growing popularity of Athey 


6096 West 65th St. 
New York City: F. H. KEESE, 7 East 42nd St. 
In Canada: CRESSWELL-McINTOSH, Reg’d—270 Seigneurs St., Montreal, Que. 


CUTTING DOWN 
OVERDRAFTS 


BANKERS WHO HAVE ADOPTED MARTELL’S PLAN OF “SERVICE CHARGE 
FOR DRAWING AGAINST INSUFFICIENT AND UNCOLLECTED FUNDS” 
TELL US THAT ITS USE HAS HALVED THE NUMBER OF OVERDRAFTS 


JUST ATTACH THIS AD TO YOUR LETTERHEAD 
AND WE WILL TELL YOU HOW IT WORKS OUT 


A. E. MARTELL. COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS OF ACCURATELY MADE 


Lepcer Carps_ Depositors STATEMENTS LEDGER SHEETS 
KEENE, NEW HAMPSHIRE 
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the bond costs him $105 but he makes 
$106 or better on it. We are con. 
stantly advertising “6 per cent mort- 
gage bonds’ in our newspaper ads and 
on the billboards and offer this as 
safe and profitable investment not 
only to the man who is investing his 
first hundred dollars, but also to the 
man who has funds on which he wants 
more than the usual savings bank rate 
of interest.” 

I was interested to note how a 
mortgage of $100,000 is split up to be 
sold to the bank’s customers. An 
actual case runs this way: 33 bonds 
with a face value of $1,000; 100 bonds 
with a face value of $500; and 170 with 
a face value of $100. Naturally, there 
are always more small-bond buyers 
than thousand-dollar bond buyers, 
But the important thing is to get 
the average man_ started buying 
bonds. 

“Or, even more important yet,” 
says Mr. Sell, “is to help a man get 
out of debt and help him work out a 
reasonable savings plan so he can 
become an investor himself. Quite a 
few of our present bond customers did 
their first business at this bank through 
our Personal Loan Department.” 


Two questions will present them- 


selves to the average banker’s mind. 

The first is, Who thought up this 
personal loan plan, and what other 
bank has adopted it? 

The second is, Why should a bank 
penalize its own earnings to lend 
money at 5 per cent, to anybody, as 
long as you can get more? 

Let’s answer the first question 
first. 

The credit for originating the plan 
belongs to Mr. Sell himself, although a 
somewhat similar plan had previously 
been in use at the Union Bank of 
Chicago. Mr. Sell was acquainted 
with Chicago banks while connected 
with the Liberty Trust and Savings 
Bank of Chicago, which he left in 1922 
to come to Canton. 

“For a long time I was impressed 
with the fact that small borrowers, 
who made thirty, sixty or ninety day 
notes, didn’t seem to get anywhere,” 
he says. ‘Maybe the same man would 
have to renew five or six times without 
reducing the loan much, and finally 
we'd have to shut down on him and 
then he’d manage to pay up somehow, 
but it would be a hardship. So, putting 
ourselves in the shoes of one of these 
small borrowers, we tried to figure out a 
plan whereby we could apportion his 
salary to cover his rent and other 
expenses and allow a small payment 
on the principal each pay day. It’s a 
human weakness for a man to spend 
money as long as he has it in his 
pocket, but it’s also a characteristic of 
the average man that if he has a 
certain obligation to meet every 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


pay day he’s going to meet it 
somehow. 

“So I presented my plan to Mr. 
Collins, who was more than willing to 
give it a trial, and with one or two 
improvements, our original plan has 
been in operation now for more than 
three and a half years.” 

Such improvements as lay in the way 
of devising simpler application forms, 
such as would satisfy the necessary 
requirements without scaring the life 
out of the inexperienced borrower, are 
evidenced by the copies of the various 
forms reproduced here. ‘The com- 
bination loan and savings book, which 
enables the borrower to build up a 
savings account at the samé time that 
he whittles down his debt, is probably 
unique. 

The application form is simple and 
businesslike. It provides that if a 
borrower starts a savings account —as 
75 per cent of them do, even though 
this feature is not compulsory— then the 
borrower may not transfer or assign 
this savings account to a third party 
until the loan is paid up. In case of 
default, of course, the savings account 
acts as further security for the loan. 

An additional and a_ necessary 
security is provided by the note which 
the borrower and his two co-signers 
fill out. This provides that if the 
payments are defaulted and the note 
is unpaid at maturity, then 8 per cent 
interest shall be charged until the note 
is paid. 

These details work themselves out, 
of course; it is the start that is 
important. 

Or rather, it is the spirit of the whole 
affair that is paramount. Unless a 
bank really wants to help the small 
borrower, then the forms mean nothing. 


OME of Canton’s newsboys and 

school children, starting accounts in 
what was one of the country’s first 
juvenile departments, have already 
grown up to an age where they are 
regular patrons of the bank. Many 
of the foreigners who used to receive 
their mail at this bank (as many still 
do) have become Americanized and 
regard this bank today as their best 
friend. For ten years Collins’ bank 
has attempted to live up to its motto of 
“A Bank of Unselfish Usefulness,”’ and 
as far as my own observations go, it 
has succeeded supremely well. 

Of course, Mr. Collins is an un- 
orthodox type of banker. He is one of 
the few bank presidents in the country 
who annually publishes a list of all the 
bank’s holdings and investments —he’s 
so proud of them! His bank is one of 
the few city banks that has no office 
Space to rent, and therefore does not 
heed to use persuasion or pressure to 
fill its upstairs floors. 

Collins keeps his bank open from 7 
to 8 on Monday night, as the other 


tion. 


Buildings.” 


First National Bank 


Winona, Minnesota 


“65° ENABLE the banker to see just what 

his building will look like, both inside 
and out, and to know exactly how much it 
will cost, is the purpose of our preliminary 
service, rendered entirely without obliga- 
It is fully explained in our booklet, 
“Preliminary Service for Contemplated Bank 


May we send you a copy? 


ST. LOUIS BANK BUILDING 
AND EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


Ninth and Sidney Streets »* +++ SAINT LOUIS, U.S. A. 


Canton banks do, and from 7 to 9 on 
Saturday nights, as no other bank in 
town does. His safe deposit vault is 
open from 9 to 5 every day as an extra 
service to the public. The bank main- 
tains unusually commodious waiting 
room facilities. The lobby of each of 
the four branches and the downtown 
bank contain a large platform scale, 
on which many depositors weigh 
themselves daily to check their weight. 

Besides such service as the bank’s 
officials and tellers can render, the 
bank maintains a lawyer who may be 
consulted at any time without a fee of 
any kind. 

All of this, clearly enough, comes 


under the head of “unselfish useful- 
ness,’’ as the brass plate on the front 
of the bank promises. 

But does it pay? 

Does it pay the bank to maintain an 
entirely separate department for school 
children, and to lend money to wage- 
workers and small borrowers at 5 per 
cent? 

The best answer I know is that the 
bank has opened four branches in the 
outlying sections of Canton, and that 
it is doing nicely. 

I shouldn’t be surprised if Frank 
Collins’ definition of a bank would be, 
‘“‘a bank is a place where you teach 
your depositors how to make money.” 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Burroughs Clearing House 
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Fifty-eight 


SERVICE WITH WINGS 


“We wish to take this opportunity cf thanking you 
for the splendid service in connection with this pro- 
gram and to say that we are highly pleased with every 
phase of the service rendered by you. The art work 
was splendid and the copy very, very appropriate.” 


Though time was limited and Fort Worth, Texas, fifteen 
hundred miles away, a newspaper campaign featuring 
our client's fiftieth anniversary reached them promptly— 
thanks to air mail and telegraph. 


_This is but one demonstration of the meaning of “‘Ser- 
vice in our name. We place our knowledge of financial 
publicity at your disposal. 


THE COLLINS SERVICE 
1518 WALNUT STREET PHILADELPHIA 


Financial Advertising 


Deposit Slips can be had any size up to 314 x 7. Slips put | 
up in pads of 100 each and wrapped in pkgs. of 5.000 each 


Delivery within 30 days 


DEPOSIT SLIPS 
35c pe 


250,000 - 37c per M 
100,000 - 40c M 


Minimum Quantity 25,000. Prices F.0.B. Chicago, Ill. The Burroughs 


LETTERHEADS AND ENVELOPES at corre- 


spondingly low prices. Send for samples. Clearing House 
PEERLESS LITHOGRAPHING CO., INC. | COVERS A MARKET OF 


ADVERTISING GIFT 


SOUVENIRS 


For Openings, Anniversaries, etc. Novel- 
- ties for Men, Women and Children 


Send For Large Sample 
Assortment To Select From 


WEINMAN BROS., Factory 
419 So. Wells St., CHICAGO 


Business Stationery 


1714-1720 No. Robey St. CHICAGO | GENUINE WORTH 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Burroughs Clearing House 


THE BURROUGHS 


The Molding of the 
Executive 


(Continued from page 15) 


This class of employees must through 
experience and personal qualifications 
acquire an accuracy and a judgment 
in dealing with patrons, whether 
directly as in the case of tellers or in- 
directly as department heads, so that 
mistakes of judgment and losses can 
be avoided. The volume of business 
and, therefore, the opportunity for 
expensive mistakes is much greater 
today than was once the case. 

There is a second type of employee 
made up chiefly of junior officers and 
some of the more important depart- 
ment heads and a certain number of 
senior officers who as always in the 
past must have certain well-defined 
characteristics. They are the class of 
bank employees who more directly 
come in contact with the public and 
who are in the nature of salesmen of 
the bank’s services. They are the 
men who are getting new business and 
are holding old business. They must 
be good judges of human nature and 
must have a certain amount of credit 
judgment, although their chief func- 
tion is to sell the bank to new and old 
patrons. 


HERE isa third type of bank execu- 
tive who need not have all the quali- 
fications of the first and second type, 
but must have certain well defined 
characteristics of an unusual character. 


| These are the men who are concerned 
_ with the larger problems of modern 


banking. They are good students of 
financial and business conditions. They 
need not know the details of the bank- 
ing business as do those in classes one 
and two. But they must have vision, 
intellectual imagination, adaptability, 
and power of analyzing the continually 
changing conditions in the industrial 
and financial world so as to meet the 
increasingly complicated and new prob- 
lems of modern banking. 

Banking, perhaps much less than 
many other businesses, has given or 1s 
giving special attention to the training 
of men for these classes of work. With 
respect to the first class —namely, 
those doing the detail work of the 
bank —there is an increasing recognition 
of the importance of so organizing the 
banking institution that the work of 
the rank and file of these employees 
will be supervised and analyzed more 
carefully than has been true in the 
past. It is necessary to institute 
methods of testing and analyzing the 
work of such employees instead of 


_ relying, as so often has been the case, 


upon general opinion and observation. 
This is especially true where there are 
any considerable number of employees 
involved, if those responsible for the 
management of the bank are to do 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


elementary justice to the employee as 
an individual and to discover which 
ones of these employees in the organi- 
zation have the qualifications that fit 
them for promotion to the more 
responsible positions as represented by 
classes two and three. 

The beginning of all this training of 
the first class of employees must start 
with an analysis of the job. It is 
necessary first to know what the 
position involves and what character- 
istics on the part of the person filling 
it are necessary in order to arrive at a 
judgment as to how well the position 
is filled. It is only in this manner 
that unusual ability which deserves 
recognition will be discovered. ‘Too 
often in the banking business there is 
a disposition to attach undue impor- 
tance to length of service as a basis of 
promotion and not infrequently an 
employee is promoted to the higher 
position on the basis of having per- 
formed satisfactorily a particular task 
for a number of years and then it is 
discovered that in the higher position, 
which requires a different kind of 
ability and some originality, failure 
results because the job and the man 
were not fitted to each other. 

There is in modern commercial 
banking great need for supervision of 
this class of employees. Most of them 
are young men and women with all 
the irresponsibility that characterizes 
youthfulness. There is little about 
most of the work itself that is interesting 
or stimulating and there ought not to 
be too ready a disposition to criticize 
these young men and women because 
they do not become enthusiastic in 
doing a purely perfunctory and me- 
chanical job. 

This is all the more reason why 
some one in a supervisory position 
ought to be continually on the lookout 
to discover any indication of originality, 
unusual industry, or marks of ambition 
which one of these young men or 
women in the rank and file display. 
Itis doubtless true that a few of them, 
either because of lack of native ability 
or lack of industry, will never be able 
to occupy the higher positions in the 
second or third classes. It is difficult 
to discover the individual or the small 
number who can or do distinguish 
themselves from the great mass, and 
therefore, the greater the importance 
of so organizing the work of the bank 
as to discover unusual ability. 

The second group, or class, of em- 
ployees includes, as it were, the cap- 
tains and colonels in the financial 
army, just as the first group is made up 
of the rank and file of soldiers. There 
are few of the rank and file of soldiers 
who make good colonels and captains 
and so too there are still fewer of the 
colonels and captains who make good 
Senerals in the financial army. In the 
industrial and business world of today 


Plan the Vault befaite you 


a Plan the Bank : 
1S ——— should be given to the planning of the Z 
ie} vault as soon as a bank realizes that a new or enlarged 3 
banking home is becoming imperative. 
Se The vault is the heart of the bank. No matter how mag- @ 
ig nificient the bank structure, the building falls far short of K 
1p its purpose if the vault is faulty, inadequate or susceptible ie 
He to attack by burglars or floods. s 
fe Having built the vaults for the country’s foremost banks & 
iS for more than four decades, the York Safe and Lock Com- @ 
Is) pany is in position to render a great deal of practical assist- 
tet: ance in the planning of the right vault to meet the require- ig 
ments of each individual institution. 
1G): York engineers will be glad to confer with you and your i 
I architect, whenever you desire their suggestions. ie 
YORK SAFE LOCK COMPANY 
4 Factory and Principal Office 
YORK, PA. : 
Tn the creation of the splendid new home of the 
| ault which guards the vast funds entrust 
tits 


We 


Parker, Thomas & Rice, Architects 
W. A. & H. A. Root, Builders 


Xmas Money Envelopes 


— 


Many Used by 
Attractive most all 
Designs - Banks 


Samples and prices 


on request 


ARTHUR VON SENDEN COMPANY 
312 Fourth Avenue, PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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Sixty 


NECKTIES 


It is our privilege to supply officers and 
employees of 1,500 Eastern banks, large 
and small, with men's neckwear. 


We will send on approval to any re- 
sponsible bank officer or employee a 
selection of ties with the understanding 
that any or all may be returned—the 
ties which are kept to be paid for at 
the rate of $.80 each. 


A letter or card will bring, by return 
an assortment of ties—none of 
which ordinarily retails for less than 
will gladly furnish references. 


mail, 


$1.50. We 


HABAND COMPANY 


PATERSON, N. J. 


Silk City 


(this price effective until Sept. 30th only) 


of 


America *#ee 


The costs you must figure 


EVERY DAY 


are already figured for youe 


A CLERK'S value is not 
based on how hard he 
works, but on what he 
accomplishes! 

No clerk can produce 
his maximum if he en- 
counters the details of cost- 
finding which a Meilicke 
Calculator can eliminate— 
forever! 

To illustrate: if your 
payroll clerk is working 
with a Meilicke Payroll 
Calculator, it will be un- 
Mecessary to figure out 
what each employee has 
coming each pay day—for 
each worker’s pay is cal- 


This Calculator can 
be furnished to figure 
payrolls, interest, 
unit costs, tons(coal), 
ards (lumber), 
Freight rates, or dia- 
counts. ens same 
wayas The Dictaform, 
illustrated below. 


weeks. 


to figure the cost of any 
amount of units, yards, 
tons, etc., when preparing 


is given in thegMeilicke 
Calculator designed espe- 
cially for that type of 
estimating. 

Write, and tell what 
figuring absorbs the most 
time in your organization. 
You will learn from our 
fseply how easily this lost 
time can be turned into 


estimator and cleik, profits—with a Meilicke 

‘alculators are o made Calculator! 

which VOIR Meilicke Systems, lnc. 
3472 North Clark Street, 


Chicago, Illinois 


Time Saving Devices 


culated in advance from | 
fractions of hours to whole | 


And it will be unneces- | 
sary for your costestimator | 


an estimate—for all of this | 


| 
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A Detail 


—but one that affects 
the continuous 
profitable operation 
of your Burroughs 


equipment. 
For the best results use 
only genuine Burroughs 


non-lint roll paper on your 
Burroughs. 


Ordinary paper often con- 
tains lint or minute particles 
of paper which fly into the 
mechanism and ultimately 
cause mechanical trouble. 


Buy Burroughs non-lint roll 
paper at the local Burroughs 


office, or order direct from 


Burroughs Adding Machine Company 


Detroit, Michigan 


Burroughs Adding Machine of Canada, 
Limited, Windsor, Ont. 


New Low Prices on Quantity Orders. 


THE BURROUGHS 


it is much more difficult to be one man 
in a million than was once the cage. 
While it is doubtless true that the 
opportunities for the young man jn 
the business world are more numerous 
than ever before, yet the difficulties of 
achieving distinct leadership in the 
business and financial world are much 
greater because of the complexity and 
magnitude of the work involved. 

In order for a man to pass from this 
second to the third group he must not 
only have been endowed with a certain 
amount of native ability, but coupled 
with that there must be an industry 
and application which will fit him for 
these higher executive positions. He 
must be possessed of that divine spark 


of originality, vision, and intellectual. 


imagination, but in addition he must 
be in possession of a large amount of 
business and financial information 
which characterizes the complicated 
business and ‘financial world of the 
present. The multitudinous and rami- 
fying character of business and finan- 
cial data are of an astounding com- 
plexity and for their proper under- 
standing require a high order of 
intellectual ability coupled with that 
still rarer quality of being able to 
analyze the complicated data and 
understand what it all means. 


HERE is a certain kind of growing 

ignorance which threatens to over- 
whelm the most intellectual and in- 
dustrious. There is so much to know 
and the interdependence of business 
and financial knowledge is so great 
that it is becoming increasingly diffi- 
cult to obtain anything approximating 
mastery so as to qualify one for these 
higher positions in the financial and 
business world. One has to have the 
ability to select the important from 
the unimportant. He must know how 
to conserve his intellectual energy 
and time and he must not be con- 
tinually loading his mind with trivial 
details and useless intellectual baggage. 

It was formerly the belief and still 
is sometimes urged that the proper 
method of training for the higher 
executive positions in the financial and 
business world was “to learn the 
business from the ground up.” It is 
not always necessary to learn every- 
thing by actual and practical experi- 
ence, important as such experience 1s 
in many circumstances. The varied 
experience of many men and institu- 
tions is now recorded in books and in 
the minds of others whereby it may be 
transmitted to others by the printed 
page and the spoken word. ‘The 
method of learning by trial and error 
is often wasteful of time and money, for 
both individuals and institutions make 
enough unpreventable mistakes with- 
out repeating those that others have 
made and from which their successors 
might benefit. Business is becoming 
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THE DICTAFORM. Used to 
held form, or frequently- { 
written letters. It does for 
the secretary, gtegographer j 
and ty pist what the Calculator 
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Sixty-one 
rm 8 entirely too complicated for the short 

oma | period in which any man lives to learn 

the » all the details of it and sometimes a 

situation may prevail whereby too 

ous } emuch knowledge of too much detail- 

sof | blurs one’s financial and business 

the | perspective. 
ach . In training men for the higher 
and in the modern banking world 

| originality and resourcefulness is just 

this. a8 important as it ever was. When- . 
not | ever genius of whatever degree is ‘Tt Can t 
ain found, all the rules are null and void, 


sled - but in an actual world of human 
' beings a genius is found only rarely and 
fortunately so. Most of the men who 
He are to occupy the second and third 
positions in the business world will be 


be Done’’ 


—and never has! 


en men of reasonable natural endowment 
Lust coupled with industry and training. 
t of 


Make Bankinga Sq@fety that gives Your Customers 


the Profession 


mi- (Continued from page 14) —something to think about 
om- to the profession. These standards —something to talk about 
der- should not only cover matters of ' : 

of technical skill, but those of moral key 
that = —_——ifitness as well. After so many years of every known means of forcible access to a safe 
- to neglect we may not expect the practice deposit box. See the illustration. Read the 


explanation of the purpose of each lock. Even 
hinge-sawing is prevented—there are no hinges 
to saw! Show these features to your customers, 
your visitors. Give them something to think 


and __ of banking to assume the dignity of 
the practice of law or medicine at once; 
but it could at least assume the dignity of 


ving plumbing, for the practice of which about—something “‘to talk about.” 
ver- nearly every state requires definite 
in- preliminary training and the passing 
now { of an examination. From this begin- our ock 
ness ning progress could be made until ; oor 
reat banking would be universally regarded 
liffi- as the great profession that it should Operates Like A Vault Door 
hese | shou e welcome every young Ne ie am pase “Burglary” by the Underwriters’ I tories for 
and | man who is looking to banking as his | four years. “And to this day it ia the only safe 
the life’s work. Leck No. 2—Fourtesn tumbler, double cylinder, eposit x equipment to earn suc — 
. non-p' *, in bronze case, When bankers tell us they cannot afford such exceptional 
rom Fortunately, one of the states has with corrugated Liberty silver renter's boxes they pay a tribute to fine quality. But!—please 
: ‘os. 3 and 4.—Top Lock and Bottom Lock vestigation in ‘our merits and costs may 
ergy | act of the legislature of Nebraska says: Bolts that operate like the carpets yuu. White Sor details 
con- “Executive officers of banks shall be 
ivial _ persons of good moral character, known | Buile in Sections, designed for the bank that never Invincible Metal Furniture Co. 
age. integrity, business experience and re- —— Manitowoc, Wisconsin 
still sponsibility and capable of conducting 
oper a bank on sound banking principles. |‘ ‘ Safety Standard of the World’’ 
gher No person shall act as executive officer 
and of any bank until such bank shall apply 
the for and obtain from the department 
It is | Of banking a license for such person to 
ery- so act. If the department, upon 
peri- investigation, shall be satisfied that 
re is any active executive of a bank is 
ied Conducting its business in an unsafe tn elas) 
titu- | or unauthorized manner, or is en- ' KASTENS 
din dangering the interests of its depositors TIME = 
ybe | orstockholders, the bank department ¥, 
nted shall have authority to revoke such : STAMP 
The license.” Avoid disputes and 
error y is a modest beginning, but it is time stamp built for 
» for In the right direction. Only by some 
such means can these recurring epi- quick and accurate Something New pealing and 
vith- | demics of bank failures be avoided. Yeo, anf | mating, sealing was. 
have = Tor | ortear the envelope. You'll then understand why the Ame- 
usiness should be the first to welcome | |} vey casTENs, New Tork Guy, | ofthe Fost Depart 
ming such changes. AMES SAFETY ENVELOPE CO., 55 Sudbury Street, Boston, Mass. 
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ADDING - BOCKKEEPING CALCULATING: AND BILLING: MACHINES 
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“q TOUR latest machine seems almost human. A ma- 
chine that will post to the ledger card and to the 
control and at the same time positively prove all the 
entries, make sure that the right card has been selected 
and that no posting has been made to the wrong account, 
surely does away with the drudgery formerly associated 
with the detail work of a large institution and relieves 
valuable men for more important work.” 2 
THE NATIONAL SAVINGS BANK OF THE 
CITY OF ALBANY 
Albany, N. Y. 


“FFN\HE young man operating our machine posts six 

accounts to the minute on the average. We have six 
different tellers who receive savings deposits and all of 
our posting is done by one operator, assisted by another 
who arranges the cards. The operator is one of our 
commercial tellers and does the posting after he balances 
up his cash.” 


THE UNITED STATES NATIONAL BANK 
OF JOHNSTOWN 


Johnstown, Pa. 


“TT is nothing short of miraculous—the amount of 

work it eliminates at interest-paying periods. Three or 
four people, in addition to the one savings bookkeeper 
are able to transfer all of the accrued interest and cal- 
culate the new, working only one evening. This may be 
contrasted with the plan under which we worked before, 
when it took about twenty people three or four evenings 
to struggle through the calculation of accrued interest, 
payable at a semi-annual interest date. It has virtually 
eliminated all errors in interest calculated. And last, 
but not least, the system has provided an excellent means 
of auditing the savings pass books.” 


‘CITIZENS UNION NATIONAL BANK 
Louisville, Ky. 


m E have been especially pleased at the promptness 

with which customers are handled at the windows 
under this new system. The posting and journalizing is 
neatly done and the work is proven automatically. 
Practically every day, with the exception of the last 
week of each quarter when we are figuring interest, our 


savings tellers have all the debits posted and proof taken 
by four o’clock. Heretofore, when the posting was done 
by hand, many errors crept in, necessitating rechecking 
and corrections before the department actually arrived 
at a proof.” 
METROPOLITAN NATIONAL BANK 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
7 E find that the machine embodies a valuable audit- 
ing feature as it is used entirely by a bookkeeper 
who has nothing to do with the window work, and errors 
in posting or differences between patron’s pass book and 
our ledger card are instantly revealed through the journal- 
izing operation.” 
THE UNITED STATES NATIONAL BANK 
Denver, Colo. 


. E are very proud of the journal sheet that this 

machine makes for us, inasmuch as it is neat, all 
accounts posted in numerical sequence and gives our 
auditing department a wonderful picture of the day’s 
work. We have had occasion to refer to this journal 
sheet several times and find it very convenient in locating 
any accounts that we may happen to look up.” 


FIDELITY SAVINGS TRUST COMPANY 
Kansas City, Mo. 


: N this machine we do our ledger posting as well as 

the adding of our dividends. We also take on this 
machine proof of our posting and journal listing in one 
operation. The actual time consumed in posting our 
daily work has been cut down from two hours to about 
one hour, or a saving of about one-half the time.” 


HUDSON SAVINGS BANK 
Hudson, Mass. 


“TD EFORE installing the Burroughs, we investigated 
other systems and machines and after a thorough 
analysis, found that the Burroughs Savings Bank Machine 
would handle the work in the most satisfactory manner. 
We are highly pleased with the equipment, and the 
results we are securing in our Savings Department.” 


FARMERS AND MECHANICS BANK 
Sacramento, Calif. 


If you would like a free demonstration of the New Burroughs Savings Bank Machine 
on your own work, just telephone the nearest Burroughs office or mail the coupon below 


Burroughs Adding Machine Company 


Detroit, Michigan 


Burroughs Adding Machine of Canada, Limited, Windsor, Ont. 
Sales and Service Offices in all Principal Cities of the World 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 
6429 Second Blvd., Detroit, Michigan 


Kindly give me a free demonstration of the New 
Burroughs Savings Bank Machine. 


ADDING - BOOKKEEPING 


* CALCULATING 


AND BILLING 


MACHINES 
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HEN depositors stop and 

ask howtoduplicateyour 
pens, those pens are making 
friends for you. It takes the 
velvet-smooth Esterbrook Ra- 
dio Pen to start them imitating. 
you. 


“Where can I get pens 


But first discover for yourself 
how these silvery smooth Ester- 
brook Radio Pens will improve 
the customers’ desks and speed 
up the work of your staff. Have 
your secretary send for free 
samples to Dept. R5, Esterbrook 


like these?”’ 


Pen Company, Camden, N. J. 

The 968 is a big, capable pen 

with a smooth, oval point—splen- 
did for general use. 


(Pens 


Where can they get such pens? 
From their stationer, of course. 
So can you, regularly, with the 
promptest service and best 
terms you can obtain anywhere. 


ESTERBROOK PEN COMPANY, CAMDEN, NEW JERSEY 


WIRE CLOTH 


The only bullet-resistant fabric made that permits free 
ventilation and unobstructed vision, combined with 
complete protection against banditry. 


Used with the famous ‘‘Honsinger’’ Patented Bandit- 
Resistant Devices, Ban-Tex assures absolute security 
for banks and bank employees against hold-ups and 
possible loss of life and money. 


Write for further information from the sole owners 
and manufacturers of ‘‘Honsinger’’ Patented Bandit- 
Resistant Devices and Ban-Tex Wire Cloth. 


BUFFALO WIRE WORKS CO., Inc. 


(formerly Scheeler’s Sons, Est. 1869) 
565 Terrace - - BUFFALO, N. Y. 
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In writing to advertisers please mention The Burroughs Clearing House 


They Don’t Want to 
Read It 


* (Continued from page 12) 


out, the letters spelled the words 
“Saving Money.” Below the letters 
were words forming three sentences — 
“These pictures are convincing evi- 
dence that Detroiters can and do save 
money. The growth of Detroit was 
made possible by persistent saving, 
You can help yourself and Detroit by 
starting now.” 

Charts, maps, photographs, puzzles, 
boat models, are always interesting. 
With them we build displays to feature 
booklets and thus bring many people 
into the bank. In our opinion the 
effectiveness of a bank window display 
depends a great deal on studying the 
interests of the people we desire as 
customers. Then we plan accordingly. 
Otherwise they will pass us by, for 
“they don’t want to read it.” 


For the Legionnaires 


IX banks of Canton, Ohio, co- 

operated in an unusual advertise- 
ment of the city on July 16 when they 
mailed a special issue’of the Canton 
Daily News to 43,000 Ohio members of 
the American Legion. This date was 
the first anniversary of the murder of 
Don. R. Mellett, former editor of the 
News, and also coincided closely with 
the state convention of legionnaires 
held in Canton on July 23-25. 

The extra cost of this enlarged issue, 
plus mailing, was $1,100 and was 
underwritten by H. H. Timken, well- 
known manufacturer and friend of 
the American Legion. Timken sold a 
$100 share in this expense to the 
Canton Chamber of Commerce and 
six banks, bearing the double share 
remaining through his own company, 
the Timken Roller Bearing Company. 

The six banks combining in this 
public-spirited message were: The First 
Trust and Savings Bank, the Dime 
Savings Bank, the People’s Com- 
mercial and Savings Bank, the First 
National Bank, the George D Harter 
Bank and the Citizens’ Building and 
Loan Company. —F. B. B. 


The Wrong Place 


"THE woman who stood before the 

window in the bank was beginning 
to get a little restless. She had been 
standing in front of the receiving 
teller for a quarter of an hour, and he 
seemed to be quite unaware of her 
presence. 

“Why don’t you pay attention to 
she asked. 

“I’m sorry, ma’am; we don’t pay 
anything here,” was the short but 
polite reply. ‘Next window, please. 
—Commerce Pulse. 


PRODUCED IN THE BURROUGHS PRINT SHOP 
AT DETROIT, MICH., U.S.A. 407(-9-27-ADY- 
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Patent applied for 


ITH its check sorter, and its signature 

and check files always at the fingertips 
of the operator, this new “Y and E” Com- 
mercial Bookkeeper’s Desk pays for itself 
over and over again. 


Its sliding top provides ample and firm 
desk surface. And all this in the space usually 
occupied by the shelf of the 
bookkeeping machine! 


With this desk, operators 
post checks with signature 
cards in an open drawer beside 
them—no time lost confirming 
signatures—and no temptation 


\YAWMAN FRBE MFG.(0. 


907 JAY STREET . ROCHESTER, N.Y. 


Steel and Wood Filing Cabinets—Steel 
Shelving—Desks—Safes—Office Systems 
and Supplies—Bank and Library Equipment 


The bookkeeper sorts checks into the 21 . 
to pass a doubtful one. pockets of the patented check sorter like ment sheets for our quotation. 


dealing a deck of cards. 


The check files have ample capacity for 
a month’s filing. Bookkeepers can file checks 
in their spare time. The fourth drawer con- 
tains a rack for new posting sheets. No time 
is lost when old ones are filled. 


One large bank was able to cut its book- 
keeping force 25% after installing a battery 
of these desks. 


“Y and E” also supplies 
printed forms for mechanical 
posting. When mailing the 
coupon below for further in- 
formation; enclose samples of 
your ledger cards and state- 


MAIL THIS COUPON 


YAWMAN AND ERBE MFG. CO. 
907 Jay Street, Rochester, N.Y. 
Please send me a folder Oo Enclosed find ples of 
on your new Commercial our ledger cards and state- 
Bookkeeper’s Desk. ment sheets. Kindly quote us 
per M. 
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FOR BANK RECORD EQUIPMENT 


Write— 


KALAMAZOO LOOSE LEAF BINDER COMPANY 
Factories at Kalamazoo, Mich., and Los Angeles, Calif. 
Sales Offices in Principal Cities 
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